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RATING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY 


By Florence B. Stratemeyer and Herbert B. Bruner 


This is the first of a series of reports of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research and contains a report of the results secured from an evaluation 
of 9,000 elementary school courses of study in practically all fields of 
subject matter to p Prscme at outstanding present practice. This study, 
which utilized more than 35,000 judgments, presents (1) the guides em- 
ployed by the judges in estimating the relative worth of courses of study; 

2) the courses (in the various subject fields) selected as most nearly con- 


forming to the judged best points of the criteria; (3) a preliminary report 
of trends and tendencies in elementary education as indicated by the 
selected courses. 

This report, with its guides for judging curriculum merit and lists of 
outstanding courses, is replete with valuable suggestions that should be 
of immediate and genuine service to course of study committees in the 


field. 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN POETRY 


By MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER 


Research Assistant, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College 


HE obligation of the school to help the child interpret his en- 

vironment for practical living is unquestioned. Do we not have 
also an obligation to help him to a realization of things of the spirit 
and imagination? For the majority of children this experience must 
come through the school. In poetry—the most accessible of the 
arts—the teacher has her opportunity. Poetry gives us delight as 
it carries us along with its rhythmic swing and enables us to walk 
with high hearts. But to do this, there must be a conception of 
poetry other than “gushes of harmonious words about cliffs and 
seas and moons’; it must be poetry that catches the vivid actuality 
of experience, the quality of living. 

A belief that children may be able to recognize poetry that can 
function with meaning in their lives with more exactness than adults 
can choose it for them led the writer and Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, 
of Teachers College, with the assistance of Mr. Charles Madison 
Curry, formerly of the Indiana State Normal School, to conduct 
during the last two years an extensive experiment to determine the 
poetry most suitable for children in the elementary and junior high 
schools. 

When objective measurement entered the field of education some 
two decades ago it was believed to have little application in the field 
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of literature and its appreciation. In fact, it was thought that the 
satisfaction arising from enjoyment of poetry was so intangible as 
to be entirely unsusceptible to measurement in any form. There 
was even sentiment that looked upon any attempted application of 
measurements to this field as an invasion of sacred territory. With 
the exception of the work of Professors Abbott and Trabue’* com- 
paratively little progress has been made in this field by those who 
would apply science to education, explainable in large measure by 
this attitude on the part of teachers and writers of poetry. 

Accompanying the test and measurement movement, another has 
arisen—a renewed plea on the part of most educators for the place 
of interest in the educational scheme. Dewey and Kilpatrick have 
written convincingly of the power of interest in furthering learning, 
while Thorndike has indicated that in learning satisfactions (which 
in practically every instance accompany wholehearted and interested 
activity) are as important as repetitions. 

While realizing that the measurement of feeling and emotion en- 
gendered by poetry may not be either possible or desirable, it has 
seemed without question to be profitable to determine children’s 
interests in poetry. The studies of Jordan,? Mackintosh,* and Dunn,‘ 
having shown clearly that children’s judgments in literature can be 
reasonable and well considered, an investigation was undertaken to 
secure judgments from more than 50,000 children in all sections of 
the United States and with the help of 1,500 teachers to determine 
the poetry most suitable for use in Grades I to IX inclusive. 

Since few, if any, of even the most radical proponents of the 
natural development theory in the education of children would ap- 
prove the practice of permitting pupils to select what they wanted 
without guidance of any sort, the first step in the investigation was 
to determine the poems which are now generally considered as being 
the most appropriate for children of the elementary and junior high 
schools. This was accomplished in two ways: 


1. By considering the subjective opinion of expert teachers of 


poetry. 

1“A Measure of Ability to Judge Poetry,” by Allan Abbott and M. R. Trabue. Teachers 
College Record, March, 1921. 

2 Children’s Interests in Reading, by Arthur M. Jordan. University of North Carolina Press. 

*“A Study of Children’s Choices in Poetry,” by Helen K. Mackintosh. Elementary English 
Review, May, 1924. 

‘Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material, by Fannie Wyche Dunn. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
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2. From an examination of 900 courses of study and practically 
all of the most used textbooks, with minute analysis of 30 
courses of study and 30 textbooks in each grade, I to IX. 


In the past practically the only method employed for determining 
what poems children should be taught has been the first. This method 
undoubtedly has merit, and in the present investigation it was em- 
ployed in the preparation of the preliminary lists of poems to be 
submitted to children. The subjective opinion of experts in the field 
of children’s reading was, however, supplemented by a consideration 
of the poems used in those communities which seem to do the best 
literature teaching. 

Work done by graduate students in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, Teachers College, was helpful in selecting these communi- 
ties. In this bureau criteria were set up for judging the curriculum 
merit of courses of study in literature,® and the thirty courses rank- 
ing highest in each grade were selected and tabulated for their poetry 
content. ‘The geographical range of these courses is indicated by 
the inclusion of Hawaii, Connecticut, Michigan, and Texas. 

Approximately 100 poems were selected for each grade. Two- 
thirds of these came from present practice as shown by courses of 
study and textbooks, and an additional third from the opinion of 
experts, the latter consisting of a large amount of material not 
previously used by schools. The poems were published in experi- 
mental booklets, one for each grade, and put in the hands of 50,000 
children in experimental centers established in Seattle, Wash., Boise, 
Idaho, Houston, Tex., Hutchinson, Kan., Okmulgee, Okla., Kansas 
City, Mo., Gary, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Fall River, Mass. In each center a director was in charge—an 
assistant superintendent or supervisor—and the carrying out of the 
experiment was featured in the administrative program. 

Since both the opinion of experts and examination of courses of 
study indicated that certain poems might be used with equal appro- 
priateness in two or more grades, several poems appeared in more 
than one experimental booklet. In addition to this, the procedure 
in each center was carefully worked out so that each booklet of 
poems was used over a range of five grades. Several poems that 


§ Rating Elementary School Courses of Study, by Florence B. Stratemeyer and Herbert B. Bruner. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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were included in more than one grade list thus had a wide range of 
use. For example, ‘Paul Revere’s Ride” appeared in Books 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8, which means that it was presented to children from 
the second to the ninth grades inclusive. A manual of instructions 
was furnished each teacher with suggestions for teaching poetry, in- 
cluding several complete lessons. These lessons, however, were of 
such varying types they could not form a conventionalized method. 

In general the plan of experimentation consisted of having the 
pupil come in contact with a certain number of poems and checking 
up to see which of these poems he liked best and which least. Dur- 
ing a study of sixty poems twelve definite reactions from each child 
were recorded. 

It is clear that the results are based on a composite of teacher and 
pupil judgments. In some cases the teacher selected the 60 poems 
to be studied from the lists of 100 in each grade; in other cases 
poems were selected by pupils and teachers together; but formal and 
informal reports indicate that, in many cases, pupils themselves 
selected the poems to be studied. Though limited in the material 
to be studied by his classmates and teacher and originally by that 
offered, each child made his judgments as a personal matter. That 
teachers may have influenced some choices is admitted, and many 
other factors of conditioning must have been operative and must 
always be. To speculate upon these probable factors from the results 
of children’s choices is highly entertaining. The large number of 
cases involved prohibited the influence of any constant factors, and it 
was the intention of this experiment that the material be used in 
actual schoolroom situations. After all, curricula must be adminis- 
tered by teachers. 

After the results of the twelve choices made by each of the 50,000 
children were recorded, these data were treated statistically so that 
each poem received a score comparable to the score received by every 
other poem in the experiment. In addition, the order in which the 
poems in each grade were liked was determined, and the grade in 
which each poem was liked most. Although no one class was exposed 
to more than 60 poems of any one list, five complete lists were pre- 
sented to large numbers of a single grade. For example, in the fifth’ 
grade some pupils were dealing with poems in present practice thought 
to be suitable for Grade V, some with poems thought to be suitable 
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for Grade III, some with those for Grade IV, some for Grade VI, 


and some for Grade VII, while some pupils, because of the over- 
lapping of the lists of poems for the various grades, were dealing 
with mixed lists. It would have been desirable if any one fifth grade 
class, for instance, could have been exposed to every poem from 
Grades I to IX, but, due to the large number of overlapping poems, 
as well as to the representative and large number of pupils, the 
results appear conclusive. 

Out of the 573 different poems used in the experiment, 38 received 
scores so low in all the grades in which they appeared as to indicate 
their undesirability for use in the elementary and junior high schools. 
The rejected poems are: 


REJECTED POEMS 





The Fatherland 

Fern Song 

The Finding of the Lyre 
Forbearance 

The Frost Spirit 

God Give Us Men 
Green Things Growing 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Hark, Hark, the Lark 
How Sleep the Brave 
Hunting Song 

The Lake Isle of Innisfree 
The Little Bird 





Poem Author 
Alexander’s Feast John Dryden 
Answer to a Child’s Question Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Ariel’s Song William Shakespeare 
A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea Allan Cunningham 
The Bivouac of the Dead Theodore O’Hara 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind William Shakespeare 
The Canal Dana Burnet 
Cargoes John Masefield 
Curlilocks Mother Goose 
Dandelion Vachel Lindsay 
The Destruction of Sennacherib Lord Byron 
Down to Sleep Helen Hunt Jackson 
The Eagle Alfred Tennyson 


James Russell Lowell 
James Banister Tabb 
James Russell Lowell 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Josiah Gilbert Holland 
Dina Maria Craik 
William Shakespeare 
William Shakespeare 
William Collins 

Sir Walter Scott 
William Butler Yeats 
Walter De la Mare 
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Poem Author 
The Mountains Are a Lonely Folk Hamlin Garland 
November Alice Cary 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket John Keats 
Order Paul Scott Mowrer 
The Poet and His Songs Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Psalm 103 The Bible 
A Song James Whitcomb Riley 
The Spacious Firmament Joseph Addison 
Sweet Peas John Keats 
Twink, Twink Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
Where Lies the Land Arthur Hugh Clough 
Wrens and Robins Christina G. Rossetti 


A consideration of the content of these poems would suggest that 
some of them belong in the senior high school and perhaps some of 
them have no place at all. It is interesting to note that while Riley 
is the outstanding poet in children’s interest, with Longfellow sec- 
ond, nevertheless there are individual poems by both poets that 
children will not tolerate. It is surprising to see the names of 
De la Mare and Masefield in this list, but other verse from these 
distinguished writers stood high in children’s preferences. The ex- 
perimental material contained an unusually large amount of modern 
poetry and children’s preferences show no discrimination against 
recent verse, but on the other hand in their judgment a poem must 
have something more to recommend it than its publication in the 
twentieth century. Many reasons beside immaturity suggest them- 
selves in explanation of children’s dislike of some of these poems. 
It is possible in some cases that the poems carry connotations to chil- 
dren entirely unintended by the writers—connotations that are even 
humorous in their implications. 

In contrast to those poems consistently rejected throughout the 
experiment are the following overwhelming favorites in the order 
of their popularity, together with the grade in which they have the 
greatest interest: 

POEMS OF HIGHEST SCORES 


Poem Author Grade 
The Raggedy Man James Whitcomb Riley II 
Kentucky Babe Richard Henry Buck II 


Little Orphant Annie James Whitcomb Riley Vv 
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The Leak in the Dike Phoebe Cary V 
Darius Green and His Flying Machine John Townsend Trowbridge Vil 
Somebody’s Mother Unknown VI 
Robin Hood and Little John Unknown V 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s James Whitcomb Riley VI 
Our Flag Lydia A. C. Ward II 
Lullaby Paul Lawrence Dunbar II 
Paul Revere’s Ride Henry Wadsworth Longfellow  V 
Hiawatha’s Childhood Henry Wadsworth Longfellow II 
A Nautical Ballad Charles Edward Carryl VI 
Cradle Hymn Martin Luther II 
The Woodpecker Elizabeth M. Roberts I 
The House with Nobody in It Joyce Kilmer VI 
The Leap of Roushan Beg Henry Wadsworth Longfellow VII 
In School Days John Greenleaf Whittier Vill 


As a guide for selecting further reading material for children it 
would be extremely convenient if we could point to an outstanding 
element in each of these poems that has recommended it so highly 
to children, but it is to be doubted if such is the case. The reader 
will observe here a viewpoint in contrast to that of Jordan and of 
Dunn, who find in the selections preferred by children certain domi- 
nant themes. It may be that the element of greatest consequence 
to the adult may seem trivial to the child, and the thing that really 
engages his attention has been entirely overlooked by the adult. 
It is clear that most of the poems so much liked by children have a 
variety of elements of interest. ‘The Raggedy Man” was used 
experimentally in the first five grades and it called out a reaction of 
preference far exceeding any other poem in the entire experiment. In 
the first, second, and fourth grades it ranked first in children’s choices; 
in the third, second; and in the fifth grade, fifth. It, however, held 
in the second grade a weighted score that clearly indicates its final 
placement in that grade. Why do children like it so much? Is it 
the dialect or is it the social situation? Other elements are also 
apparent: animals, play, outdoor activities, fairies and magic, humor, 
surprise, life career, kindness, and a vivid lovable character in a home 
situation—all these elements “‘do be mixin’ themselves in the grand 
manner” for the child’s satisfaction. 

It is true that five of these eighteen poems are written in dialect, 
genuine American dialects, that picture three different sections of 
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our country. 
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It is apparent that children’s selections are not re- 
strained by fear of the deleterious effects of humor and dialect upon 


their literary taste or their use of language. 


“Somebody’s Mother” in the sixth grade epitomizes Boy Scout 
principles and ideals; adventure, bravery, fearlessness, romance, and 
patriotism undoubtedly make their appeal in others. Children appear 
to have exercised rare good taste in finding their love of home pic- 


tured by Joyce Kilmer’s “The House with Nobody in It.”’ 


A more extended list of poems ranking highest in each grade 


follows: 


POEMS OF HIGHEST RANKS BY GRADES 


Poem 


Grade I 


© 
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The Woodpecker 


. Only One Mother 


A Visit from St. Nicholas 


. I Like Little Pussy 

. Frogs at School 

. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

. The Rabbit 

. A Farmer Went Riding 

. The Child and the Fairies 
10. 


Three Jovial Huntsmen 


Grade II 


© 
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The Raggedy Man 
Kentucky Babe 

Our Flag 
Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Lullaby 


. Cradle Hymn 


The Sugar Plum Tree 


. The Star Spangled Banner 
. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
10. 


When the Sleepy Man Comes 


Grade III 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Change About 
A Long Time Ago 
A Boy’s Mother 


Author 


Elizabeth M. Roberts 
George Cooper 
Clement C. Moore 
Jane Taylor 

George Cooper 
Rupert S. Holland 
Edith King 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Richard Henry Buck 

Lydia A. C. Ward 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Martin Luther 

Eugene Field 

Francis Scott Key 

Edward Lear 

Charles C. D. Roberts 


Unknown 
Elizabeth Prentiss 
James Whitcomb Riley 
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Poem 


4. America 

. Raggle Taggle Gypsies 

. Robin Hood and the Ranger 
. King Bruce and the Spider 

. Which Loved Best 

9. The Flag Goes By 

10. The Cow 


Grade IV 


. Barbara Frietchie 

. Mr. Nobody 

. O Captain! My Captain! 

. America the Beautiful 

. A Strange Wild Song 

The Table and the Chair 

. The Height of the Ridiculous 
. The Runaways 

. Book Houses 

10. Evening at the Farm 


Grade V 


1. Little Orphant Annie 

2. The Leak in the Dike 

3. Robin Hood and Little John 
4. Paul Revere’s Ride 

5. Nathan Hale 

6. Casabianca 

7. Knee-Deep in June 

8. John Gilpin’s Ride 

9. The Bells 

10. In Flanders Fields 


Grade VI 


. Somebody’s Mother 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 

. A Nautical Ballad 

. The House with Nobody in It 
. The Wreck of the Hesperus 

. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell 
. The Village Blacksmith 

. Lochinvar 


on OM 
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Author 
Samuel Francis Smith 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Eliza Cook 
Joy Allison 


Henry H. Bennett 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
Unknown 

Walt Whitman 

Katherine Lee Bates 

Lewis Carroll 

Edward Lear 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Leroy Jackson 

Annie Fellows Johnston 

John Townsend Trowbridge 


James Whitcomb Riley 

Phoebe Cary 

Unknown 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Francis Miles Finch 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
James Whitcomb Riley 
William Cowper 

Edgar Allan Poe 

John McCrae 


Unknown 

James Whitcomb Riley 
Charles Edward Carryl 

Joyce Kilmer 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
William S. Gilbert 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Sir Walter Scott 
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Poem 


9g. The Duel 
10. Beth Gelert 


Grade VII 


ad 


10. 


SY AXAYE Wd 


. DariusGreenand His Flying Machine 


The Leap of Roushan Beg 
The Children’s Hour 
Plantation Memories 
King John and the Abbot 
Annabel Lee 


The House by the Side of the Road 


Horatius 
The Old Oaken Bucket 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 


Grade VIII 


© 


SI ALPE WH 


In School Days 
The Highwayman 


. A Nautical Extravagance 


. The Owl Critic 


The Deacon’s Masterpiece 
Gunga Din 

The Glove and the Lions 
Little Giffen of Tennessee 


. Her Letter 
10. 


The Inchcape Rock 


Grade 1X 


~~ = 
Nem OO 
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If 


. Barefoot Boy 

. Love of Country 

. Home Thoughts from Europe 
. Ballad of East and West 

. Sheridan’s Ride 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 


. Toa Waterfowl 
. The Torch of Life 


The Thinker 


. Tam O’Shanter 
. King Robert of Sicily 


Author 


Eugene Field 
William Robert Spencer 


John Townsend Trowbridge 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Irwin Russell 

Unknown 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Sam Walter Foss 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 
Samuel Woodworth 

Alfred Tennyson 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
Alfred Noyes 

Wallace Irwin 

James Thomas Fields 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Rudyard Kipling 

Leigh Hunt 

Francis O. Tichnor 
Bret Harte 

Robert Southey 


Rudyard Kipling 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
Sir Walter Scott 

Henry Van Dyke 
Rudyard Kipling 
Thomas Buchanan Read 
James Russell Lowell 
William Cullen Bryant 
Henry Newbolt 

Berton Braley 

Robert Burns 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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In reading the poems arranged according to children’s choices in 
the different grades it seems possible to detect an evolution of taste 
in theme, and there appears to be a certain unity of interest in a 
grade. This, however, must be accepted with reservations, and such 
trends of interest as reported by Terman and Lima ® do not seem 
to be borne out by these findings. In each grade appears a variety 
of interests. It is highly diverting, however, to speculate upon the 
elements of interest that appear to be common to a number of poems 
chosen in a single grade. But such observations are only speculations 
and are offered here to stimulate research that may more definitely 
isolate such elements. Patriotic poems seem to reach their highest 
interest in grades lower than was expected and to decrease in interest 
in higher grades. In Grade I the greatest interests appear to be 
animals and play; in Grade II many lullabies are liked; in Grade III 
many fairy poems are found to be of interest but they do not reach 
the highest ranks; in Grade IV humor and nonsense make a high 
appeal; in Grade V many poems of heroes are found; in Grade VI 
interest divides between home and danger, and poems of romance 
receive recognition; in Grade VII humor takes on an edge of satire, 
and there are fewer hero poems but many bloody encounters and 
more romance; in Grade VIII romance, tragedy, and retribution hold 
the stage; in Grade IX the poems chosen are much more retrospective 
and the readers appear to be seeking the causes of things. 

Several poems, such as ‘““The Raggedy Man,” “The Leak in the 
Dike,” and “Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” have a high 
interest in four or five grades and could probably be used with suc- 
cess in any one of them. But out of the 573 poems used in the 
experiment, only 59, or 10.3 per cent of the entire list, rank among 
the upper 50 poems of three or more grades. It appears that out- 
side of this limited body of material of universal appeal, children’s 
tastes in the different grades become sharply differentiated and a 
poem’s chance of success is more secure in a certain grade than in 
any other. If the findings of this experiment are accepted they point 
with convincingness to the importance of proper grade placement in 
the use of poetry.” 

* Children’s Reading, by Lewis Terman and Margaret Lima. D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
*The Poetry Book, Volumes I to IX, by Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert B. Bruner, and 
Charles Madison Curry, recently published by Rand McNally and Company have material arranged 
for use in each grade of the elementary and junior high schools. They embody the results of 


this experiment and additional material for school use. The tenth volume of the series, entitled 
Children’s Interests in Poetry, gives the procedure of experimentation and results in detail. 
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While it might seem that, when judgments of experts and the 
traditional placement of poems are considered, the grade location 
of poems might be fairly accurately determined, nevertheless, when 
the 50,000 pupils involved in this experiment were given an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with a wide range of poems scattered over 
several grades and allowed to indicate the ones that interested them 
most, we find that present practice is only 39 per cent right. The 
position of Lyman and Cavins ® that much of the poetry now in use 
in schools is placed too low in the curriculum is not borne out by 
these findings. The changes in grade placement involve on the whole 
about as many poems being raised to higher grades as being reduced 
to lower ones. For example, Browning’s “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” appeared in present practice in Grades IV, V, and VI, but 
found its place in children’s interests, as shown by this investigation, 
in Grade VIII. Perhaps it is more interesting to look back from an 
older age upon “children tripping and skipping”’ after the Piper than 
it is to those who might participate in it. On the other hand, “How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” has been placed 
formerly in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, but in this investi- 
gation is found to have its greatest appeal in the fourth grade. In 
this instance it is possible to hazard the guess that rapid movement 
and love of the horse have captured the attention. It is interesting 
to note, also, the wide popularity of ballads and that they have a 
strong appeal below as well as in the junior high school. On the 
whole, the majority of poems preferred in each grade contain action, 
plot, and humor. 

If the composite of children’s interests as shown in this study is 
valid, it appears that errors in judgment are as numerous in the 
opinions of experts in the field of children’s reading as in present 
practice indicated by courses of study and textbooks. It becomes, 
then, increasingly clear that if we hope to lead children to gain insight 
into appreciation of literature it must be through materials suited to 
their taste and understanding. 


*“What Poetry Shall We Teach in the Grades?” by R. L. Lyman. Elementary English Review, 
June, 1924. 























THE IMAGINATIVE ELEMENT _ ) 
IN POETRY 


By ALLAN ABBOTT 


Associate Professor of English, Teachers College 


MAGINATION, the fundamental and in its highest reaches the 

supreme element of poetry, as of all creative literature, is more 
teachable, less a matter of individual caprice or native endowment, 
than ordinary schoolroom practice would indicate. To be sure, we 
have the remarkable success of Mearns in this country and of Cook in 
England, and the less widely known work of many teachers reflected 
in pupils’ poems published in ‘“The Gleam” and elsewhere; yet the 
teaching of poetry in most classrooms is in the main prosaic. It is 
the purpose of this article, setting aside the question of stimulating 
the writing of poetry, to analyze the various types of imagination 
found in such poems as are read in schools, and to suggest ways of 
teaching imaginative response to the poet’s thought. 

The basis of imagination is, of course, the power to recall, and 
to suggest to others, vivid sensory images; and this power, in turn, 
rests on sharp and vivid perceptions. The poet is, in the most literal 
interpretation, a “‘seer,’’"—one who sees what the rest of us overlook. 
“Now, what color are ash-buds in March?” exclaims Mr. Holbrook, 
in Cranford. “I’m sure I don’t know, sir.” “I knew you didn’t. No 
more did I—old fool that I am! till this young man [Tennyson] 
comes and tells me. Black as ash buds in March. And I’ve lived 
all my life in the country; more shame for me not to know. Black— 
they’re jet-black, madam.” 

The recent school of poets who call themselves “Imagists” adopted 
as a cardinal principle ‘poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred 
nor indefinite,” * and have given us many such images as Mr. 
Aldington’s 

The blue smoke leaps 
Like swirling clouds of birds vanishing, 
or Miss Lowell’s 


Red foxgloves against a yellow wall streaked with plum-colored shadows, 
* Lowell, Amy. Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. Macmillan, 1917. p. 240. 
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or “H. D.”’’s 


Wind rushes 
Over the dunes, 
And the coarse, salt-crusted grass 


Answers. 


Poetry of to-day in general is full of the quality of sharp, distinct 
sensory images. One has only to think of Mr. Frost’s “After Apple- 
picking” — 

My instep-arch not only keeps the ache, 


It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round— 
I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 


or Mr. Stephens’s 


And bubbling sea-weeds as the waters go 
Swish to and fro 
Their long cold tentacles of slimy grey. 


or Rupert Brookes’s 


These have I loved: 

White plates and cups, clean gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, fairy dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread. 


Nor—popular opinion to the contrary—is this insistence on sharp 
sensory images a new thing in poetry. Browning’s 


. « « quick, sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 
Coleridge’s 
Ice, mast high, came floating by 
As green as emerald. 


Wordsworth’s description of skating at night— 


When we had given our bodies to the wind 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
In rapid line of motion. 


are full of the same exact realization. So, for that matter, are the 
best nursery rhymes; how clear and bright are our pictures of Jack 
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Horner with his thumb in the pie, or that other Jack soaking his 
head in vinegar and brown paper! 

With regard to such direct sense images, the primary materials 
of im: nation, the teacher’s way is clear. She should lead her class 
to be constantly on the lookout for phrases that have the sparkle of 
life, the zest of reality, and to prefer them to those that have been 
so timeworn in passing through the hands of lesser and lesser poets 
as to have become vague and dull in meaning. She should, with 


Lowell, 


Give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile of larks in printer’s ink. 


She should not only call the pupils’ attention to such phrases, but 
make sure that the words mean for them a real perception of the 
right object. The late Theodore C. Mitchell used to tell of his 
Brooklyn boys who were sure they knew what the stag was, in ‘The 
Lady of the Lake’’; when questioned, they described it as about a 
foot and a half long—they’d all seen stags, hanging up outside Brook- 
lyn butcher shops ;—rabbits, in short, the only hunted animal they 
knew. Many things common in poetry are uncommon in our modern 
industrial cities; many things in English poetry are different from 
objects of the same name in this country. The teacher must not let 
pupils think Burns was either ignorant or lying when he called the 
daisy a ‘‘crimson-tipped flower.”’ Questions, brief explanations, some- 
times pictures, help here; the reader must get not only a clear, bright 
image, but as nearly as possible the one the poet intended. 

Imagination in this primary sense is not, however, the special 
province of poetry; it is equally important in good prose. The poet 
reports these things to us not as so many facts, all equally important. 
He reports them because he cares about them, and for some special 
reason; they make him feel this way or that—gay, lonely, adven- 
turous, peaceful, wondering. 

This response of the feelings to the object, rather than the object 
itself, is what the poet wants to give us; hence he selects and intensi- 
fies those aspects of the object which create that feeling in him, and 
strives for just the word or phrase that will convey it tous. Mr. De 
la Mare, in the introductory pages to Come Hither? called “The 


*De la Mare, Walter. Come Hither; a Collection of Rh dP h 
of All Ages. Knopf, 1923. ae we ee ap 
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Story of This Book,” tells of a boy’s first learning that “‘like a car- 
penter making a table, a man who has written a poem has written it 
that way on purpose. With this thought in my head, I tried one day 
to alter the words of one or two simple and easy poems, or to put 
the words in a different order. And I found by so doing that you not 
only altered the sound of the poem, but that even the slightest altera- 
tion in the sound a little changed the sense. Either you lost some- 
thing of the tune and runningness; or the words did not clash right; 
or you blurred the picture the words gave you; or some half-hidden 
meaning vanished away.” Of such a re-writing of “Old King Cole” 
he says, ‘“‘Well, all the facts are there and many more words, but 
scarcely a trace of my old King Cole, and not a single tweedle-eedle 
of the fiddling.” This introduction, by the way, especially pages 
xxiv to xxxiv, is full of invaluable suggestions on how to read poetry, 
as the book itself is of poems worth reading. 

In explaining or illustrating the unfamiliar, as recommended above, 
the teacher must be on her guard lest the literal fact kill the spirit. 
The late Professor Child of Harvard, ridiculing the ‘“‘object-lesson” 
method then in vogue, said that he intended to ask for a cabinet of 
stuffed birds and a small boy to manipulate them, so that in teaching 
Shakespeare he could call out, “Boy, the lark! Boy, the nightingale!” 
It is clearly out of the spirit of ‘““The Ancient Mariner” to display 
charts of the south polar regions, or, as one teacher did, a batch of 
scientific photographs of lightning to show how 


The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 


Much nearer to Coleridge, in spirit if not in letter, would be Blake’s 
“Leviathan” (reproduced in color in Swinburne’s Essay on Blake) to 
illustrate the water-snakes— 


Blue, glossy green and velvet black 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


For the best kind of explanation of the unfamiliar, I cannot resist 
turning once more to Come Hither (page 494), where Mr. De la 
Mare makes this comment on an “Old May Song”: ‘‘This, like No. 2, 
and the next song, must be as old as the dewponds on the Downs. 
They were wont to be sung, I have read, by five or six old men, with 
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a fiddle, or flute, or clarionet accompaniment. When I was a boy I 
can remember one First of May seeing a Jack-in-the-Green in the 
street—a man in a kind of wicker cage hung about with flowers and 
leaves—with Maid Marian, and Friar Tuck, and the rest, dancing 
and singing beside him. A great friend of mine, when she was a little 
girl of eight, was so frightened at sight of this leafy prancing crea- 
ture on her way to school that she turned about and ran for a mile 
without stopping.” How much more this tells us of the spirit of 
Jack-in-the-Green and the old May-Day customs than any matter-of- 
fact explanation, or even any picture. 

The poet’s imagination, when stirred by real feeling for something, 
suggests to him all sorts of other things that make a like appeal. If 
he were a scientist or a business man, he would resolutely shut his 
eyes to these suggestions, as not leading to his predetermined goal. 
Being a poet, he welcomes them as one welcomes the unexpected 
fancies of a day-dream, and so weaves them into his poem as to make 
it richer not only in color, but in meaning. Clouds on a starry night 
are to Keats 


Huge, cloudy symbols of a high romance. 


To Milton, 


. the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 


as if the army of the night were fleeing at the challenge of this jolly 
trumpeter. The skylark reminds Shelley of the golden light of sun- 
set,—of an “‘unbodied joy,’’—of a high-born maiden in a palace tower. 
An island, in Homer, seems “‘a shield laid on the misty sea.” The 
sun, in early English poetry, is “God’s bright candle.” So in lighter 
vein, Allingham’s fairies 


_.. live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam, 


and Emily Dickinson’s “The Snake” — 


Yet when a child, and barefoot, 

I more than once, at morn, 

Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun — 

When, stooping to secure it, 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 
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From such a flash of recognition of the likeness of one thing to 
another, likeness in appearance and still more likeness in spirit, arise 
the so-called “figures of speech.” These, among children and primi- 
tive people, often come from a real confusion of one object with the 
other; with poets, they are based on a recognition of real likeness 
between things apparently unlike, so that one becomes not merely a 
parallel but a symbol of the other. Those interested in pursuing this 
idea further will find it interestingly discussed in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Prescott’s The Poetic Mind.* For our present purpose, the 
important thing to note is that the teacher should be chiefly concerned 
with the realization of the implied comparison, rather than with iden- 
tifying its form as this or that figure of speech. Scores of figures 
have been named and defined; a dozen or more are in common use 
not only in poetry but unconsciously in the naive speech of children; 
few if any are important to know by name. The distinction between 
simile and metaphor, even, is hardly worth making; as for synecdo- 
che and metonomy,—well, which is which, anyway? But that com- 
parison of the snake to a braided whip-lash, those cloudy symbols 
of romance in the starry sky,—we mustn’t let the reality of such 
ideas go by while we are finding a technical label for them. 

So far, we have thought of the poet as supplying all the ideas, of 
ourselves as passive recipients. This, however, is by no means the 
case. Poetry is real to us only when our own imagination becomes 
quickened, when we begin to form for ourselves images that the 
poet does not specifically give us. This may be a matter of building 
out, from a single word of the poet, the full image. In the first 
Chorus in “King Henry the Fifth,’ Shakespeare makes in so many 
words, this demand: 


Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them, 
Printing their proud hoofs in the receiving earth. 


A person who doesn’t know horses, who has never shared the delight 
a horse feels in a gallop over the springy turf, will hardly be able 
to meet Shakespeare’s demand; and just to that extent, he loses 
Shakespeare’s poetry. Reader and poet together produce the poem, 
like the strings and body of the violin; the poet plays on the strings, 
but the real music comes from the resonance of the body of the 
instrument, which is the mind of the reader. The response to such 
* Prescott, Frederick Clarke. The Poetic Mind. Macmillan, 1922. 
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provocative words will be just as varied as the experiences, actual or 
imaginative, of the reader; no two persons will give back the same 
echo. For this reason, no one response is necessarily better or truer 
to the poet’s meaning than some other; indeed, the most imaginative 
lines are so because they call up so many and varied associations in 
readers’ minds. Even a simple and not very poetic line may carry 
more meaning than the writer intended. Goldsmith was asked what 
he meant by the word s/ow, the last word in the first line of ““The 
Traveller” — 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 


Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Yes, he said, he did. John- 
son, who was sitting by, said, ““No, Sir; you do not mean tardiness of 
locomotion, you mean that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a 
man in solitude.”” Wordsworth’s lines 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perchance her plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 

And battles long ago. 


call up, as one dwells on them, not only Culloden and other Scottish 
disasters that may have been in Wordsworth’s mind, but all the 
ancient woes of the world, as far as the mind can reach. Such sug- 
gested or associated ‘deas may be even contradictory, yet both right, 
if consistent with the line of the poem. Prescott (The Poetic Mind, 
pages 172-73) cites the various interpretations critics have put on the 
line from Keats’s “Eve of Saint Agnes,” 


Clasp’d like a missal where swart paynims pray. 


Does this mean clasped to the bosom, as a Christian prayer book 
would be in a pagan land, or fastened shut with a clasp, because 
neglected by the paynims, or a clasped missal bearing on its margin 
pictures of converted heathen in the act of prayer? Or is it, as Jus- 
serand thought, only a string of beautiful words, suggesting, at most, 
a meaning, rather than having any? Prescott concludes “I should 
think most if not all the puzzled annotators were right, including the 
last. At least the line has all the meanings that an intelligent and 
imaginative reader, if not a puzzled annotator, will attach to it... .” 
The difference should be noted here between the expressed image, 
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previously discussed, where it is essential to get as sharp and accurate 
a picture as we can of what the poet sees, and what we may call the 
provoked image, where the poet invites us to create our own picture, 
or invent our own interpretation. 

To illustrate how this type of imaginative reading, in which the 
reader shares with the poet the building up of the poem, may be 
taught, let us take a simple poem, written for children, which calls 
in almost every line for the reader to supply pictures, sounds, even 
stories, that are not so much as mentioned. The poem is Miss Amy 
Lowell’s ‘““To a Sea Shell’’; and the exercise, as described, has been 


tried repeatedly in my own college classes and in schools where my 
students have taught: 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 


Sing me a song, oh please 


Who is asking for the song? My college students generally say “You 
are,” or “Miss Lowell is’; but when I ask them to stop a moment 
to picture either Miss Lowell or myself with a shell at our ear and 
an “Oh, please!” on our lips, they balk. Then come more plausible 
images: ‘‘A little girl on the seashore,”—‘‘She’s barefooted, and has 
a pink dress on’’—‘‘No, I see a boy instead of a girl,”—‘‘Myself, 
about ten years old,”—“It wasn’t on the beach; it was in Aunt Sarah’s 
back parlor, and she had a big shell on the mantelpiece that really 
did sing,”"—and so on. 

What sort of shell do you see,—what does it look like? (A pause; 
nobody sees any shell.) Well, how would an oyster shell do,—or a 
quahog? “Oh, no!” from all over the room. “A pink shell,”’—“‘A 
big twisted conch-shell, pink inside,”’—‘‘No, an oval shell, mottled 
brown, with a straight crack.” 

Well, let’s go on with the poem: 


A song of ships, and sailor-men 


What sort of ships? 
“Sailing ships,”—‘‘Full-rigged,”—“Like Columbus’s,’—‘“ Yankee 
clippers going round the Horn,”—‘Old-time ships; galleons.”’ 
Of parrots, and tropical trees 


What do you see now? 
“Robinson Crusoe and his parrot,”—‘John Silver and Captain 
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Flint,’—‘‘An island with a coral reef and big fringy palms full of 
cocoanuts and monkeys, and bright-colored parrots,”—‘‘There must 
be pirates.” 


Of islands lost in the Spanish Main 
Which no man ever may find again 


“Yes, there’s where the pirates are!” 


Of fishes and corals under the waves 


Codfish, perhaps? “No, those strange bright-colored angel fish and 
devil fish I saw at the Aquarium,’”’—‘“The kind Ibanez tells about in 
Mare Nostrum,’—‘“The ones you see from the glass-bottomed boats 
at Catalina Island.” 


And sea-horses stabled in great green caves 


“Yes, they’re the little wriggling things like question-marks, in the 
Aquarium,’’—‘‘I don’t think so; they’re too tiny to be stabled in great 
green caves,”—‘“‘But that’s what makes it interesting,—the contrast,” 
—‘Aren’t there huge sea-horses too, like sea-lions or walruses?”’ 
“I think they’re mythical horses; their manes are the waves,”’—“*They 
draw Neptune’s chariot.” 

Well, you’re probably all right, but note the number of pictures 
of things not mentioned by Miss Lowell at all that have been sug- 
gested to our minds: a small girl in a pink dress,—a small boy,—a 
beach,—Aunt Sarah’s parlor,—two or three kinds of shells,—half 
a dozen kinds of ships,—several books,—the Aquarium,—Cata- 
lina,—pirates,—classic myth, and much more. Where did these ideas 
come from? From things we have seen and done and read; espe- 
cially things we have enjoyed seeing and doing and reading. We 
have been sharing in the creation of an imaginative picture; and our 
ability to share in it grows with our actual experiences and our read- 
ing, and depends also on a certain alertness of mind, quickness to 
take a hint, and as in good conversation, come back with a fitting 


response. We'll put the poem together, now, and you can imagine 
what you like: 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 

Sing me a song, oh please! 

A song of ships and sailor men, 

Of parrots and tropical trees; 

Of islands lost in the Spanish Main, 
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Which no man ever may find again; 
Of fishes and coral under the waves, 
And sea-horses stabled in great green caves— 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 


Sing me a song, oh please! 


If a class responds in some such way as this (and I must contess 
that the foregoing is not a stenographic report, but a composite pic- 
ture) they may try writing a second stanza to the song; it should 
go to the same tune, but without too much insistence on the exact 
meter, for, at the moment, we are trying for imaginative ideas,—ideas 
that will provoke original additions from the reader’s mind. Here 
are a few such stanzas: 


(By a ninth grade girl) 
Sea Shell! Sea Shell! 


Sing me a song, oh please! 

A song both weird and wild of beautiful green blue seas. 
Sing of huge old whales 

Who plunge and lunge thro the sparkling waves, 

And splash and lash their forked tails 

While within the rocky caves 

Are hid the tiny green haired maids. 

Who with awful tales do tease the snails 

Till the moon comes shining out. 

Oh! sing of the billows white 

Both great and small 

Who call to the moon with a murmuring tune, 

As against the steep cliffs they leap and tumble and fall. 
Sea Shell! Sea Shell! 

Sing me a song, oh please! 

A song both weird and wild of the beautiful green blue seas. 


To aN ABANDONED FREIGHT CAR 


(By an eleventh grade boy) 


Freight car, freight car, 

Mumble your tale of trips, 

Squeak out the haps of vagrant tramps 

And give me them straight from your lips. 
What—you have been through the midst of war, 
Of the Southern grey and the Northern blue, 
Shook with fright from the cannon’s roar? 
You've carried men of the khaki too? 
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Been through the swarthy mines, you say? 
Crossed o’er the Rockies,—you? 

I’ll bet you’ve seen the largest bay, 

And how ’bout the Gulf,—that too? 

But now, like the tottering vets of war, 
Poor crumbling follower of power, 

Off on a side track, in use no more, 
Eclipsed by the trains of the hour. 


(By a college man preparing to teach) 


Palm leaf, palm leaf, 

Sing me a song, oh please! 

Of the bright green jungle wilderness 
Where the leopard drags his tawny dress, 
And the sickly cobra belts the trees. 

Sing me the secret of jungle lore, 

Of the paths no man has trod before, 
And the haunts of magic beasts of yore. 
Palm leaf, palm leaf, 

Sing me a song, oh please! 


These are not put forth, of course, as specimens of original stu- 
dent poetry, but as illustrating one step in an exercise in reading 
poetry imaginatively. An interesting poem to enforce the point is 
Mr. Untermeyer’s “Boy and Tadpoles,” with its refrain 


Six tadpoles in a green glass bowl . . . 
He watches them and dreams. 


We have learned that a poet means more than he says, and have 
had some experience in building out from what he says to what he 
leaves us to imagine. We can now follow him with more confidence 
into the world of imagination in which he really lives; for every poet 
does, in a sense, create his own kind of universe. It may be the 
simple, kindly world of Longfellow, full of happy childhood and 
faithful love; or Browning’s world of courageous optimism, where 
even death is but “One fight more,—the best and the last’’; or De la 
Mare’s, haunted by invisible “listeners,” more real than the living; 
or that mystical world of nature in which Wordsworth felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
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And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Even in re-telling a familiar story, poets read into the legend their 
own meaning, and so create it anew. The King Arthur legend is to 
Malory a book of marvelous adventure, presenting, as Miss Scudder 
says, “the controlling interests of the Middle Ages,—love, religion, 
and war,—in their ideal symmetry and their actual conflict’”;* and 
Caxton declared that he “set it down in print to the intent that noble 
men may see and learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle and 
virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, by which they 
came to honour.”” To Tennyson, it is a tale 


New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Ideal manhood closed in the real man. 


To Robinson, it is a world in which the conflicts within the knights’ 
minds surpass even those on the field of battle; a world in which while 
acting like the men of Malory they think with the subtlety of Meredith, 
In this way certain legends that deal with fundamental concerns of 
humanity are told and re-told, growing from age to age in richness 
of poetic meaning, and becoming symbolic of the attitude of each age 
or each poet toward the deeper meanings of life. Such, for example, 
are the Prometheus myth; the Faust legend; the tale of Helen of 
Troy or of Paolo and Francesca. 

To follow the poetic imagination in these higher flights, or to that 
cosmic grasp of the universe that Milton and Dante reached, is not 
for the schools; it requires maturity of mind and breadth of human 
experience and contemplation. Yet the schools can make a beginning, 
by teaching some of the great legends upon which this rich heritage 
of creative thought is based,—the Odyssey, the Arthurian legend — 
opening windows, at least, through which the loftier peaks of poetry 
invite the adventurous mind. 

“Scudder, Vida D. Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory. Dutton, 1917. p. 185. 
This article is the first in a series by Professor Abbott, bearing on the 


teaching of poetry. The second will appear in an early number of 
The Record 











STUDIES IN APPRECIATION 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER 
Professor of English Language and Literature, Teachers College 


HE most cursory survey of the contributions to education in the 

past ten years would show that the prevailing trend is scientific 
and mathematical. Investigators wish to find exact laws, and, so far 
as possible to reach them through, and express them in, that most 
exact of the sciences, mathematics. We are in an era of statistics. 
Scales, tests, 1.Q.’s, etc., are thought of in their numerical relation 
to some norm mathematically established. All this indicates a whole- 
some reaction against the vague impressionism and empiricism of an 
earlier period of educational thinking. It is a striving after truth, 
exact truth; a welcome relief from the unsupported generalizations 
which earnest souls used to give out in oracular fashion. 

Many of us, however, are inclined to accept these new scientific 
standards with a hospitality tempered by reflective skepticism. There 
are many chances of error when we deal with those imponderables 
that make up what we call mind, especially in its emotional and 
esthetic reactions. The most laboriously built tables may omit some 
essential element or include some disturbing factor that impairs their 
validity. Such, for example, is the assumption that the pupil’s reply 
to a question on a piece of literature is an adequate measure of his 
understanding and enjoyment. It requires many years of training 
to bring our expression up to our appreciation; most of us never get 
this training—perhaps never could. The margin between what the 
boy says of a book and what change the book has really made in his 
outlook is just the thing that we should like to get—and seldom do. 
I offer this illustration not in disbelief in the application of mathe- 
matics to education, but in protest against the facile certitude some- 
times attached to it. One should not be “‘too much at ease in Zion.” 

There seems still to be a place for those conclusions reached by 
informal and general consensus of opinion based on experience and 
observation, that is, by mere “common sense.” Indeed, the scales in 
composition have themselves been made by just such opinions, i.e., by 
the composite judgment of experts. Just so are made also those 
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judgments upon art, upon literature, upon human beings, upon expedi- 
ency in all human relations, upon good and evil. These are the 
“scales” by which we live, and thus are they built for us in that 
environment which we call life. The statisticians have browbeaten 
us a little,—at least to the point of putting us on the defensive for 
any other kind of thinking. But I take some comfort in Sir Toby's 
retort to Malvolio: “Dost think because thou art virtuous there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?” 

With this prologue, I wish to set down again some of those conclu- 
sions from experience in teaching literature upon which good teachers 
generally agree. And I wish to discuss the problems, not as a peda- 
gogue, but as a reader who happens to be interested in the way 
children read; who holds certain views as to what they can or can not 
do; and who believes that the teachers should know those things 
about literature that are also known to cultivated readers outside the 
schoolroom. Many a good piece of literature is killed in the school- 
room by being too much “professionalized.” 

There are still people who, themselves lovers of good literature, 
maintain that literature can not be taught. Many of them, no doubt, 
did come to appreciate it unaided. Others of them have forgotten 
those influences in the nursery or the primary school which helped to 
make story and poetry more fascinating, to open the magic casements. 
Some of them confuse examinations on facts about literature with 
the teaching of literature itself. That a certain author, in a passion 
of grief, buried a manuscript volume of poetry with his dead wife, 
and, later, had the manuscript exhumed and published, is interesting 
as biography and psychology ;—but the fact is hardly literature. The 
minute records of incident and reflection with which another and 
greater poet filled two long poems are not literature, though about it. 
The lack of this distinction, between what is literature and what is 
about literature, is responsible for much of the dullness and futility in 
teaching. And yet, many of these facts, not themselves literature 
although closely connected with it, are often, if properly chosen, of 
great value in teaching it; for they may arouse interest and help 
understanding. But whether this thing which is literature can be 
taught or not is a question which we may parry by quoting the memo- 
rable remark of a distinguished scholar: ‘Whether literature can be 
taught or not, is not the question. At any rate, we know that people 
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can be taught through literature.” And so they can; so they have 
been, through many generations. 

Teaching literature is helping pupils (a) to interpret the meaning, 
(b)to see or feel the beauty, (c)to rate it in its proper scale. All 
of these are a part of the study of literature, but they are by no means 
equally important in every case. Some literature appeals mainly to 
the understanding: a fable, a parable, a proverb, a novel of social 
criticism. These may be simple or subtle; within universal experience, 
as a fable, or caviare to the general, like a novel by Cabell. Their 
rank as classics is fixed ultimately neither by their simplicity nor by 
their difficulty (though the latter is a heavy handicap), but by their 
significance, their beauty, their truth to life. Much of the best and 
best known literature appeals primarily to the emotions, having no 
“message,’’ attempting no instruction. Such are many of the lyrics, 
stories of adventure, and some of the great tragedies like Othello. 
Such an appeal, if cast in beauty of form, like ‘Annabel Lee,” for 
example, is almost sure to take its place among those things “‘which 
the world will not willingly let die.” But when a piece of literature 
has all these qualities, like some of the finest passages in the King 
James version, no one may predict the end of its life. 

Approaching our problem not as critics or students of the philoso- 
phy of esthetics, but as teachers, how shall we help the pupils to under- 
stand and feel, that is, to appreciate the literature they read? What 
elements are involved in our problem? What procedures are desir- 
able? What difficuities do we meet? Obviously, home environment 
and heredity are of the utmost importance. But as these lie outside 
our control, we can only assume that they are not so strong against 
our influence as to make our efforts vain. We must proceed as if it 
were possible to carry all our pupils with us. We may know this 
assumption to be an optimistic fiction; that, in fact, many pupils have 
not the understanding, the perception, the feeling, upon which to 
build appreciation of good things. But unless one ignores this in his 
teaching, he courts defeat, he fails to do the best he might do for 
those who can be helped, and he may make a grave mistake indeed 
in relegating Johnnie A., or Mary B. to the darkness outside the pal- 
ace of sweetness and light. There may be, there doubtless is, such a 
thing as intellectual predestination. Some are of the elect, some are 
not. But I, for one, would often shirk the responsibility of saying 
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which. I should want the atmosphere of the classroom to nourish the 
hopeful and beneficent illusion that the world of beauty and under. 
standing is a common heritage. 

What are the conditions to appreciation? Upon what funda- 
mental principles shall the teacher stand? 

First, understanding. We must insist that things read be under. 
stood. An unknown language may be music to the ear, but it cer- 
tainly can not be literature until we understand it. Shakespeare’s 
plays made him a rich man, for the audiences of his day understood 
his language, his allusions, and his stage conventions; but they are 
not so good a financial venture to-day as Abie’s Irish Rose. Longfel- 
low is easier to appreciate than Milton, Addison than Sir Thomas 
Browne. So we choose for each period of the child’s development 
what he can understand with a little—but not toomuch—effort. From 
Mother Goose to Browning is a long span; but the school-life includes 
the longest twelve-year span of the two-score and ten. 

The reading must be done with ease and sureness,—with confidence 
and facility. The boy will get neither ideas nor esthetic pleasure while 
he is stumbling and fumbling with the words. He will get more good 
out of Mary had a little lamb read easily, than out of great poetry 
that he trips and sprawls over. Hence the wise teacher will not allow 
careless and lazy habits in seeing words, or saying them, or thinking 
of their meaning. It is not only that such imperfect reading inter- 
feres with comprehension; nor that it uses up so much of the mental 
energy that there is none left for seeing beauty and meaning; but the 
sense of effort and the futility or emptiness of the badly read selection 
create an actual distaste. Such distaste may be limited to the selec- 
tion in question; it may—though this is not established—be carried 
over to other books and become a general dislike or indifference to 
good reading. 

The maxim, Well begun is half done, is often applicable. Expecta- 
tions and first impressions weigh heavily. It is half the battle to get 
the children to go to the reading willingly, eagerly. Prejudices are 
not the peculiar property of adults: they are real and pervading in 
young minds; and it is well to have the right sort in favor of the 
reading they are about to do. Sometimes the teacher needs only to 
say, “This is a good story about so and so,” or, “When I was your 
age I used to read this over and over”’; or “Here is a story that makes 
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one wonder,” etc. This is, if you will, like the publisher's “blurb” on 
a magazine. But publishers have found it, to use another bit of con- 
temporary jargon, an effective method “‘selling” a story to the reader. 
Sometimes the selection needs preliminary explanation. A situa- 
tion that is meaningless until explained may become thrilling when 
understood. A story of a lumberman’s pluck and skill in dynamiting 
a log-jam, for example, might be introduced by an account of logging. 
Sometimes a picture is the best introduction. The Old Oaken Bucket, 
or The Village Blacksmith, or Snow Bound, obviously would mean 
more to city children if approached through pictures. In spite of 
their frequent grossness and their still more frequent incredible ignor- 
ances, the moving picture makers have enormously enlarged the visual 
imagination of the public, and so prepared their understandings for 
other things. 

The custom, still widely current, of beginning with a brief biogra- 
phy is generally quite wrong. The authors are shadowy, far-away, 
uninteresting. Indeed, there is often no reason why anyone should 
care to know anything of the author, any more than one wants to 
know who made the fountain pen he uses. Of course, curiosity about 
the author may follow the reading, if it comes at all. But there are 
a good many minor people who have written a good thing or two, 
who need have no further claim to a place in our minds. When we 
consider the staggering total of things necessary for even an ordinary 
education, shall we bother these youngsters of average capacity about 
the biography of Lucretia Hale, Samuel Woodworth, Hannah Gould, 
Charles Wolfe, Johanna Spyri? What, by the way, did each of these 
worthies write? And what, fellow teachers, do you remember of 
their lives? More, I hope, thanI do. To this suppression, or repres- 
sion, of literary biography, I would note two exceptions. (1) There 
are certain authors so well-known that we are expected to know about 
them, if only for the social value of sharing in common knowledge. 
(2) There are some who, like Stevenson, have the gift of putting 
their personalities, their very selves, into their work. And they are 
usually interesting as men. Such men might be “introduced,” and 
the children then led to “‘meet” them in their writings. In general, 
however, interest in and understanding of the lives of men of books 
comes only in later years, if at all. 

Again the educational world strikes outsiders as a little mad, 
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just north by northwest, say. This time it is on “tests”; trying, so 
to speak, to learn to tell a hawk from a handsaw. Questions, ques- 
tions, and then more questions are coming from the press. Those of 
us who remember the horror once aroused at the idea of letting the 
children ever see a wrong form, and the later vogue of contemptuous 
sneering at so-called “information questions,’ must be permitted to 
smile with elderly tolerance at the shifting of mental fashions (but 
are they mental?) in education. 

Of course we want to find out whether children understand what 
they read; of course we want them to find out the same thing. But it 
is obvious that many of these tests are made by people with more zeal 
than intelligence. They often seem not to know how people really 
read, or should read; for they make no distinction between the big 
things and the little, between the essentials and the accidentals. They 
give more space to details, setting—as time of day, number of people, 
color of hair or eyes, short or long skirts—than to the significance or 
dramatic power of a story. It isn’t “picking to pieces” that kills a 
piece of literature, but the unintelligent pointing to irrelevant things 
that makes teacher and selection both a bore. This is one of the 
dangers of over-formal “lesson-plans.” They are deadly things, 
likely to stultify the teacher and smother the literature. 

The whole question of “analysis” in teaching literature is a ques- 
tion of values,—of perception, of judgment, of taste. This means 
that the teacher must not only know children’s minds but also the 
literature she would help them to appreciate. By knowing the litera- 
ture I do not mean mere acquaintance, or mere memory. I mean 
knowing and feeling what is worth while in it, either of significance 
or beauty; knowing its place and value; knowing what comments to 
make, what questions to ask, in order to lead the children to see 
what the teacher sees. To do this does not require great scholarship; 
but it does require cultivation, keen perception, taste, refinement. 
Teachers do need brains as well as courses in education. 

Reading aloud has not lost its value, as a means of cultivating a 
taste for good literature. Children are still ear-minded, however 
much we adults have become eye-minded. They like to hear a story; 
they like to hear the flow, the jingle, or the rhythm of verse, the 
stately pomp of sonorous prose. Poetry, especially, is written for 
the ear. Nobody has learned to read poetry until he can hear the 
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words as they would be spoken, even though he is reading silently. 
So the trained musician hears the music as he reads the score. 

The overemphasis on silent reading is another fad, and a grave 
mistake. The case for silent reading needs, of course, no defense. 
But when oral reading in the elementary grades is pushed by it into 
an insignificant place, the pupils lose not only one of their best guides 
to the correct pronunciation of words, but also one of their best helps 
to the appreciation of literature. It may be remarked here that the 
time given to oral reading, carried on side by side with the silent read- 
ing in every day’s program, should diminish as the years go on. Exact 
numerical apportionment of time makes an undesirable rigidity. But 
perhaps it is sensible to say, give to the oral reading in the first two 
years three-fourths of the time, to the silent reading one-fourth, 
gradually changing the proportions until in the sixth year the silent 
reading gets three-fourths of the time. If, however, such a general 
schedule takes on an unvarying rigidity, so that each day’s work is 
divided into predetermined fractions, it means that common sense 
and good taste have been defeated by a mechanical scheme. 

Reviews and cross-references are needed in all teaching. Comenius 
was right. Things are not learned once and finally. Our minds grow 
by accretions, re-absorptions, built up bit by bit and stage by stage. In 
literature, in music, in the enjoyment of landscape, and in social con- 
tacts, the casual, the incidental, the repeated things “‘get home”’ to us, 
become a part of us, by repetition, by either direct or associational 
recalls. Who has not seen children sense the beauty of a line or the 
significance of a story more fully when it comes up again in associa- 
tion with something else? A bit of description so recalled in con- 
nection with another description or an actual scene; a comment on 
life recalled in connection with another story or with some incident 
in daily life or some current event; such literary experiences give chil- 
dren some sense of the abiding pleasure that comes from books, some 
sense of how they make life larger, fuller, richer. 

Such recalls have another value. We do get not only facts but 
comprehension of ideas from iteration. 

Men get opinions as boys learn to spell, 
By iteration chiefly. 

It is almost as if the process were one of gradual absorption; 

or perhaps one may liken it to the effect of light upon a photographic 
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plate. Whatever the process may be, something has happened after 
the third or fourth hearing of, say, the Twenty-third Psalm, or Kip- 
ling’s Recessional, that hadn’t happened at the first. We can not go 
back, of course, to the days of few books re-read many times. We 
must read many books once. But, hurried though we are, in school 
and out, can we not plan to have some good things read or heard over 
and over until they sink deep into the mind and spirit of the young? 

I have tried in this brief, and, I fear, dogmatic fashion, to express 
my convictions on the importance of a few fundamental things: of 
understanding, the intellectual element in appreciation; of the right 
approach, or introduction; of the value and danger of tests; of oral 
and silent reading; of reviews and associational recalls. But all these 
are vain things, if the teacher is not the right sort. Neither methods 
nor curricula can insure a sound or stimulating teaching. To induce 
and to develop appreciation the teacher need not be a great scholar. 
But she must have good taste—which means both intellect and feel- 
ing; she must know and like the things that are fine and strong; and 
she must know what elements or aspects of those things she can pre- 
sent to the young minds in her care. 

So much for theory. The reader, if he has been able to go thus far 
over this familiar ground and to endure the pronouncements and the 
exhortation, has a right to ask for concrete illustration. What, 
exactly, are children expected to appreciate in the literature they 
read? In the following pages I shall discuss some familiar classics 
commonly read in our schools, and say about them some of the 
things that I think might interest teachers and pupils, some of 
the things that indicate their essential nature and the qualities that 
have made them classics:* such things, in brief, as we should wish 
the children to carry away from the study of these pieces of literature. 
Other readers will doubtless point out other things; no two people 
would agree on all points in choosing the things worthy of notice. 
In the way of approach, the point of view, however, there would 
generally be agreement. 

No attempt is made here to discriminate sharply between the 
remarks addressed to the teacher and those addressed to the pupils: 
that distinction is for her classroom judgment. 

* These comments on literature are a part of a longer treatment in one of the volumes to be 


included in a professional library for teachers entitled “The Classroom Teacher” and are used by 
special permission of the publishers, The Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
—Moore 


The wide and long-continued popularity of this poem is ample testimony to its 
power of pleasing children. Whether they do or do not believe in Santa Claus, 
or Saint Nicholas, as he is called here, makes little difference. A large part of our 
pleasure in reading is playing a game with ourselves, pretending that we believe 
in things that we do not actually believe, making stories which we know to be unreal 
yet seem real because they might happen or ought to happen. The poem begins 
with a picture of the quiet house on Christmas Eve, the preparations for the coming 
of Saint Nicholas, and the children dreaming of Christmas Day. Line seven 
refers to a bygone custom of wearing handkerchiefs or night caps on the head to 
keep the head warm while in bed. Line twelve seems to indicate pretty clearly 
that in Mr. Moore’s day they had not yet learned the value of letting fresh air 
into the sleeping room. We have next a picture of the moonlight shining on the 
new fallen snow, and the appearance of the sleigh driven by Saint Nicholas and 
drawn by the reindeer. Little folk, of course, are pleased to have actual names 
given to these romantic draft animals, and we have them—all eight. Donder and 
Blitzen who close the list are Dutch names meaning thunder and lightning. Then 
follows the realistic picture of Saint Nicholas’s ascent to the top of the chimney, 
his descent down the chimney into the room, his filling the stockings, and his dis- 
covery of the householder who was guilty of peeking. Now we see Saint Nicholas 
at closer view, his twinkling eyes, his dimples, his red cheeks and nose, his beard 
and stump of a pipe. A genial old elf he was, doing his job for the sheer fun 
of it, and suggesting both secrecy and common understanding in the gesture of 
laying his finger to the side of his nose. 

Christmas observances differ in different parts of the Christian world. Much of 
the present Christmas spirit and customs comes from the Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian countries——from Germany, from Holland and Denmark, from Norway 
and Sweden. From England comes the custom of feasting, of the Yule log, of the 
waits singing Christmas songs from house to house and of the mummers or maskers. 
From the Teutonic countries comes the custom of having the Christmas tree. 
When Coleridge was in Germany about 1800 he wrote home to friends in England 
of the beautiful custom he saw there of having a tree lighted with candles and 
covered with glittering, pretty gifts. 

It may not be uninteresting to children to know that a mid-winter festival was 
common in Europe long before the days of Christianity. To the people living in 
cold houses with little fuel and less light the winter must have seemed a long and 
dreadful thing, and at the time of the year when the days began to lengthen and 
the nights to shorten, what wonder that they should have instituted some kind 
of a festival to celebrate the turn of the year from cold and dark to warm and 
bright. In old Roman days these festivals were known as Saturnalian revels. 
Later when Christianity displaced Paganism this period was chosen for the Christ- 
mas festival and used to celebrate the birth of Christ. 
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TRAVEL 


—Stevenson 


Stevenson’s poem “Travel,” from The Child’s Garden of Verses, is probably a 
faithful reproduction of some of his own early imaginative voyages. All children 
dream of such things, and Stevenson not only dreamed them in his childhood, but 
realized them in his wanderings in youth and manhood. His last years were 
spent in Samoa, where he had established a home and friendly relations with the 
natives. 

This theme of the wonders of travel is an old one in literature. The children 
might like to hear some of the adventures and wonder-tales in the Odyssey. 
(Palmer’s translation is excellent.) This will show them how ancient is the 
interest in traveller’s tales, and, incidentally, what fantastic inventions they often 
were. ‘Travellers in the olden days seem to have been expected to bring back 
marvellous tales of giants and dwarfs, salamanders and phoenixes, strange customs 
and beliefs. Modern travellers are more accurate and more scientific. But still 
they like to tell, and we like to read, of strange customs in remote places, of wild 
or beautiful scenery, of how men and women like us, and yet different, think and 
live in other lands. 


Notes and Questions 


In Greek mythology the “golden apples” grew in the gardens of the Hesperides, 
out in the Atlantic just beyond the Mediterranean. Probably Spanish oranges were 
the origin of the idea. Children should know what these words indicate: Cockatoo, 
mosque, minaret, flamingo, palaquin, caravan, bazaar, sweep. Any large dictionary 
will explain, and have pictures where they are needed. The Great Wall of China 
is still standing: 1500 miles long, 21 feet high, and 20 feet thick; built about 210 B.C., 
as a defense against the northern tribes. It is the greatest single piece of construction 
the world has ever had. Look at the map, and see why Stevenson says 


On one side the desert blows, 
Cities on the other hum. 


Which parts of the poem clearly refer to Asia? To Africa? Which to forests? To 
deserts? To abandoned cities? A number of the words used in this poem are par- 
ticularly expressive: anchored, sandy gardens, blows, hum, knotty, swinging, dusty. 
Still other effectively used words may be found. 

What things in the geography work have inspired a desire to travel? (If nothing, 
the geography teaching has failed.) What pictures can one see in the poem? 

After the poem is read and understood by a class, the teacher might read aloud 
to them the chapter called The Roman Road in Kenneth Graham’s The Golden Age; 
some of John Masefield’s sea poems from his Salt-Water Ballads, especially Roadways, 
Sea Fever, and Cardigan Bay. In reading these poems full value should be given to 
the beat and swing of the wonderful meter. Some of Kipling’s earlier poems on life 
in India, in his Barrack Room Ballads, would interest the children; and, if they do 
not yet know them they might here be introduced to Robinson Crusoe, Melville's Typee 
(life among the natives in the South Sea Islands), Dodge’s Hans Brinker, Lagerlof’s 
Nils, and other simple and easy books of travel. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
—Carroll 


Although it is now sixty years since it appeared, there is no modern child classic 
so widely read as Alice in Wonderland. ‘The first edition was published by the 
Macmillan Company in 1865 with illustrations by John Tenniel. This edition did 
not please the author, and was recalled. The next editions had a wide and imme- 
diate popularity. There are now hundreds of editions all over Europe and 
America, including those in French, German, Italian, Dutch and other European 
languages. It is said that the poem “Father William” has even been translated 
into Arabic, probably by some one of those Englishmen who combine scholarship 
with romance of adventure and a sense of humor. There is no guessing how many 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been in the hands of children and adults. 
The number certainly runs into the millions. If the test of a classic is long 
survival and wide dissemination, then Alice in Wonderland and its later com- 
panion book Alice Through the Looking Glass have an indisputable claim to be 
regarded as classics. 

But the wide circulation of a book is not the only evidence of its classic rank. 
That it should be quoted in conversation and in print, in bits and at length, is 
another evidence. Who has not heard reference made to the “pool of tears,”’ 
to the peppery duchess, to the hard-tempered queen, to the baby that turned into 
a pig, to the Mad Hatter and the March Hare pouring tea on the nose of the 
sleeping Dormouse, and to the hundred other bits of delightful drollery that these 
books contain. A story illustrating the universality and the social bond of such 
common knowledge of the book runs thus: Two Englishmen take refuge under 
an awning from a sudden April shower. While standing there one takes out his 
watch, looks at it, shakes it, looks at it again, and ruefully thrusts it back into 
his pocket. ‘The other man looks at him and says, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“I told you that butter wouldn’t suit the works”; the other twinkled back at 
him, “And it was the very best butter, too.’ Whereupon they engaged in con- 
versation just exactly as if they had been formally introduced. Their common 
enjoyment of this bit of humor makes each take it for granted that the other is of 
the right sort and worth knowing. A certain well-known author said of another, 
“There is something the matter with him; he doesn’t know his Alice.” Illustrations 
could be multiplied of the value of this and other commonly known classics in 
establishing social contacts. Even the common proverbs and such commonplace, 
trite things as Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” while they may have no literary value, 
yet have a social value. On this text could be preached a sermon about the 
socializing power of common knowledge and common enjoyment. 

Lewis Carroll is, of course, the pen name of the author. His real name was 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. Lewis is the English form of the Medieval equivalent 
of Lutwidge (Ludovicus), and Carroll is taken from the Latinized form, Carolus, 
of Charles. Here, with the inversion and translation, you have Lewis Carroll made 
of Charles Lutwidge. Mr. Dodgson always liked to keep the two personalities 
corresponding to these names apart. As Mr. Dodgson, he was instructor in mathe- 
matics in the University of Oxford; as Mr. Carroll, he was a writer of stories 
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and verses for children. He often refused to respond in conversation or by letter 
if the subject on which he was addressed did not lie in the line of the interests 
attached to the name; that is, if someone asked Lewis Carroll a question about 
mathematics, he would be referred to Charles Dodgson for the answer. 

He did not insist on this distinction, however, when Queen Victoria, who had 
read the copy of Alice sent to the Princess Beatrice, paid the author the compliment 
of requesting him for a copy of the rest of his works. It would have been 
interesting to see Queen Victoria’s face when the parcel was opened and found 
to contain such books as The Condensation of Determinants and Curiosa Mathe- 
matica. Queen Victoria was not strong in the sciences, and her favorite author 
was Marie Corelli. 

Mr. Dodgson held a Fellowship in Oxford University, the conditions of which 
were admission to Holy Orders (that is, the ministry), bachelorhood, and residence 
at the University. He resigned the Fellowship in middle life, but continued to 
adhere to its conditions both as to the single life and his residence in the university. 
He found a sort of vicarious family life in his friendships with the people of the 
university circle and especially with their children. His rooms were their play 
ground. He had a wardrobe of theatrical costumes for the children, games and 
puzzles of many sorts, a number of them of his own devising, for he was very 
ingenious. He had a music box of the old Swiss type, into which he would 
sometimes insert the cylinder backwards and make the music “stand on its head” 
for the delight of the children. And best of all for his little guests, he had the 
time and the genius for playing at riddles, making parodies, and telling stories. 

Among his best young friends were the three little daughters of Dean Liddell 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He called them Prima, Secunda, and Tertia. Secunda, 
or the second in the list, was Alice Liddell, the heroine of the two famous stories. 
At the time they were written she was about eight years old. One hot July 
afternoon he took the three little girls up the river in a boat. They climbed out 
on the bank, sat in the shade, and the children asked for a story. Taking Alice 
as the heroine, he spun the tale very much as we now have it, calling it Alice’s 
Adventures Underground. ‘The title was changed later to its present one and the 
parodies were completed afterwards. ‘The children were so enthusiastic over 
the story that they begged him to print it, to make a book of it, and talked of it 
so much at home that the parents joined the children in their request. So 
Alice in Wonderland was born. 

Here was born, too, the first book of the type. It is a pioneer in the field. 
Carroll had supposed that the first edition of two thousand copies might be sold 
out eventually. It was sold in a few weeks. Another was printed and sold 
rapidly, and then another, and so on, like a gathering snow-ball, to the present 
time. There soon were, of course, imitations, and there are now scores of books 
of the same kind, many of them excellent. They are sometimes called modern 
fairy tales, sometimes called fantastic tales. There are two or three essential 
characteristics in the books of this type: 

1. They deal with the lives of children—children in relation to each other, 

in relation to their parents, their school, their play. 
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2. They introduce common things, domestic animals, toys, food, and all the 
ordinary things that children come in contact with, frequently with a touch of 
the fantastic:—animals can think and talk, inanimate things become alive, one 
thing changes into another, as the Duchess’s baby changed into a pig. In gen- 
eral, whatever law regulates the existence and relations of these things and the 
relations of children to them, is a law of shifting instability like the scenes of 
a dream. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, there is a close relation between the nonsense of 
these books and the logical sense. It is only by a clear perception of the incon- 
sequence and lack of sense or logical sequence in the words and events of the 
tale that one can enjoy the nonsense. In this way nonsensical stories like Alice 
exercise, even if they do not develop, one’s logical sense. It is the quick and the 
clear-headed people who get most pleasure in juggling ideas in absurd ways. It is 
the solemn, non-humorous, heavy-minded people who are most easily imposed on 
by ponderous fallacies. 

A teacher who cannot enjoy Alice ought not to teach it. It has even been said 
that a person of this sort ought not to teach at all, that she lacks something 
cf the sense of humor and something of the joy in life, something of the amuse- 
ment at its inconsistencies and surprises, that a teacher ought to have. It will 
often happen that a few children in the room will lead the rest in appreciation 
of the humor and that this appreciation will spread as by a sort of beneficent 
contagion. The sense of humor is a social thing and grows by contact with others 
who possess it. 

The incidents of the story have, apart from the humor, action enough to hold 
the attention of the average child. Whether the humor can be explained to 
a child who does not see it is not so certain, but it is certain that a joke is often 
missed because some element in it is overlooked or is not understood; and if the 
teacher can quickly and skillfully supply the missing link in the chain of nonsense, 
the pupil can get the point of the joke. As an illustration, there is the story of the 
city bred woman who had for the first time spent a few weeks on a farm; when 
she returned she said that the most interesting experience there was to hear the 
farmer page the cows. It need not be pointed out that the whole point of her 
unconscious humor turns upon the meaning and application of the word page. So, 
often in a book like this, a bit of information or a question will lead the child to 
see the missing point, and this will be enough to set him chuckling. 

Like most classics this book should not be read and then dropped, however 
carefully the reading may have been done. It should be read again and again at 
intervals, allowing the pupils to select the parts they like to re-read. If the 
teacher will herself from time to time make some reference to something in the 
story, or quote some of its many quotable passages, it will aid in appreciation. For 
example, perversions of proverbs made by the Duchess: every teacher of English will 
enjoy her “take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of themselves.” 

The book was first dramatized many years ago and has been dramatized since 
in hundreds of schools. Tenniel’s illustrations will give hints as to costumes, 
and as to interesting conversation and stage business the story is full of these. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
—Longfellow 


It has been said many times that Longfellow is the children’s poet. This is 
true in two respects: he writes about many things so simply that children can 
understand, and he writes about children themselves. In The Children’s Hour 
he gives a domestic picture that has become famous. ‘The twilight hour is devoted 
to his three little daughters. He describes in the poem how they wait for the 
time, get together, and rush down the stairs and storm him in his study. 

The poem contains nothing more than a simple picture of love between father 
and children, but it is touched with gentleness and with fancy. From the fifth 
stanza on he carries out the idea of a garrison within the castle walls being 
stormed by its foes. In the sixth stanza he speaks of the “turret,”’ in the next of 
a “tower,” in the next of scaling the wall, in the next of a “fortress” and a 
“dungeon” and a “round-tower,” and in the last of “walls.” It is rather unusual 
for Longfellow to carry his figures and illustrations throughout at such length. 

The reference to the Bishop of Bingen and his Mouse-Tower will need explana- 
tion. Longfellow knew many of the legends of the old world. This one tells 
how Bishop Hatto, Archbishop of Mainz in the tenth century, when there was 
a famine in Germany stored up the grain in his tower and refused to share with 
the poor. By and by an army of mice came against the Bishop, who fled to 
a tower on the Rhine to escape them; but they followed him there and ate him 
up. This tower is still called “The Mouse Tower.” Southey’s poem, called 
“Bishop Hatto,” retells the old story: 


And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls by thousands they pour, 

And down through the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 

And now they are picking the Bishop’s bones; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 


Like many other picturesque old legends this is as purely imaginary as the story 
of Washington and the Cherry Tree. The tower was built by Bishop Siegfried 
two hundred years after Bishop Hatto’s death and was used as a toll house for 
collecting duties from the boats that passed by. The confusion probably occurred 
through the similarity of the words “maus” (mouse) and “mauth” (tolls), and 
the unpopularity of the tax on grain probably started the story. 

It is interesting to recall that Cinderella’s glass slipper came from a similar 
confusion of words. In the old French version Cinderella’s slipper was made of 
“vair,” a kind of finely woven, heavy cloth used in Medieval times. This became 
confused with the word “verre,” meaning glass, and so Cinderella’s slipper was 
changed from cloth to glass and will probably be of glass forever. 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
—Mrs. Hemans 


Mrs. Hemans (pronounced Hém’-ans) was an English writer of the middle 
of the nineteenth century. She had never seen New England, but she had undoubt- 
edly read of the formation of the coast. She is right enough about most of that 
coast, though the particular place in which the Pilgrims landed is a sandy beach, 
and the Plymouth Rock itself is a large, round, flat boulder upon which the Pilgrims 
are said to have stepped when they docked their row-boats on the beach. As the 
landing occurred on the 20th of December she is right again in her general pic- 
ture of the dark and gloomy sky and the pounding waves. 

She is concerned, however, not so much with the physical details as with the 
spirit of the Pilgrims, who were, literally, a band of exiles because of religious 
persecution. They had gone to Leyden in Holland, where they stayed a year or 
more, then returned to England, and from there they set out to New England. 
They came neither for conquest nor for wealth, but for freedom to follow their 
own religious ideals, and so the poet calls it “holy ground’ where they landed. 
Some of the lines have phrases well worth remembering. It will be interesting 
to select the best from say the third, the fifth and the last two. Certain ex- 
pressions bind up the effect of the wildness of the whole scene. Such, for 
example, are: “breaking waves,” “stern and rockbound coast,” “stormy sky,” “heavy 
night,” “desert gloom,” “sounding aisles of the dim woods,” “the ocean eagle,” etc. 

This is, of course, not a great poem. There are many things written about the 
early settlers which surpass it in literary merit, but it does at least put in simple 
and impressive form what we know about the Pilgrims, their motives, and their 
courage. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 
—Emerson 


In Emerson’s works this little poem bears the title of “A Fable.”” The present 
title, however, is the one in most common use. The poem is a fable, for it is 
a dialogue between animals intended to convey a bit of wisdom or common sense. 
Like many of the fables, too, it has its dash of humor; the little squirrel talking 
back to the big mountain has rather the better of the argument. The word quarrel 
in the second line means, of course, an argument or discussion, but Emerson 
needs a rhyme to squirrel,—and what he gets is not a very good rhyme at that. 
You will notice that the squirrel does all the talking. The mountain has called 
the squirrel “Little Prig,” though just why he should call a squirrel a prig is 
hard to see, unless you look to the fifth line and see that the poet wants a rhyme 
for “big.” 

Coming now to the substance of the poem, what the squirrel says makes up 
the body of it. In lines five to eleven the squirrel is saying that it takes many 
different kinds of things to make up the world and that he has his place in it 
just as the mountain has, even though the mountain is bigger; and furthermore 
he has the advantage of the mountain in being a good deal more active even though 
he isn’t so big. He can’t carry forests on his back, but neither can the mountain 
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crack a nut. This is about the only idea the poem contains. Its charm lies in 
its wisdom and its humor; and no one who has watched the perky ways of the 
squirrel as he flicks his bushy tail about and cocks his bright and glittering eyes 
with a kind of gay and cheerful impudence can fail to see how Emerson has 
caught the spirit of the little animal. 

The words of the poem are all simple enough. Perhaps the children will need 
to be reminded that the sphere means the round world, and they will probably 
be interested in knowing that the word squirrel itself means “shadow-tail,” derived 
from two Greek words meaning “shadow” and “tail.” They will not need to 
be told why. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
—Longfellow 


Longfellow was an admirable story teller. The opening stanza of the Tales 
of a Wayside Inn, from which this story is taken, is a good illustration of his 
power of throwing a simple picture on the screen in such a way that one cannot 
forget it. 


One Autumn night in Sudbury town, 
Across the meadows bare and brown, 
The windows of the Wayside Inn 
Gleamed red with firelight through the leaves 
Of woodbine hanging from the eaves. 


This, by the way, is the old Inn which has recently been bought by a distinguished 
manufacturer and capitalist and is to be preserved as a fitting historical memorial 
of old Colonial days. It was here that Longfellow and some of his friends used 
to gather for a little vacation, to sit around the great log fire to talk and exchange 
stories. One of these friends of Longfellow’s was a patriotic refugee from Italy; 
another was the fam~us Ole Bull, the great Norwegian violinist; some others were 
friends of Longfellow’s from Cambridge and Boston. ‘The Bell of Atri is one 
of the stories supposed to be told by the Italian in this group. 

One of the most significant things in the development of the modern world 
through the last century or two is the change in feeling, the growth in humanity. 
In growing civilized the world has grown more tender-hearted. ‘There is less of 
cruelty and callousness than there was even a century ago. The poor, the children, 
and even the dumb beasts appeal to our sympathies and sense of justice in a way 
that most of the people of the eighteenth century could not even have understood. 
This poem is the kind of story that fits admirably into the spirit of modern times. 

The town of Atri, like so many little villages in Italy, is ancient and is perched 
on a hillside. Longfellow had traveled in Italy and he had seen many such towns. 
They do, indeed, seem to suggest what Longfellow says, 


And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 
“I climb no farther upward, come what may” 
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The poet then begins the old story of the king’s having hung a bell in the square 
of the town which anyone might ring when he wished the Syndic or the king 
to do him justice or to right some wrong. When the original rope wore out it 
was replaced by a substitute made of wild vines. ‘The story goes on to tell how 
a faithful old horse turned out by his stingy master, a knight of Atri, nibbled at 
the dried leaves on the vine to satisfy his hunger and so rang the bell, and of how 
the people assembled, and how the Syndic treated the horse seriously as a petitioner 
for justice, rebuking his owner for meanness and ingratitude and compelling him 
to take care of the animal that had once served him so well. It is a very pretty 
story and satisfies our sense of justice as well as our sympathy. 

The poem is full of little touches which travelers to Italy have noted. The little 
shed built over the bell in the market place for protection from the rain and the 
blazing sun; the closed and bolted doors during the afternoon nap. ‘The noisy crowd 
that turns out at the prospect of excitement when they hear the bell, and their 
chattering, turbulent talk are all shown in these lines: 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 


Very like the Italians, too, and very pleasing is their childlike reception of the 
decision. 


the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 


The Southern nations in general strike the casual traveler as more cruel to their 
beasts of burden than the European nations of the North. A common sight in 
southern European cities or towns is a party of merrymakers, from ten to fifteen, 
bundled into a small cart drawn by one poor tired donkey. It seems, however, 
to be not so much callousness or cruelty as a childlike lack of imagination. When 
their imagination is stirred they are quite capable of reacting in the fine way 
they do in this poem. 


THE DAFFODILS 
—W ordsworth 


This, one of the most popular of Wordsworth’s poems, has as its title in his 
collected works the first line: 


I wandered lonely as a cloud, 


but usage has sanctioned the present title of “The Daffodils.” It is more descriptive, 
more definite. The poem begins with the poet’s mood. While in this mood of 
loneliness he comes suddenly upon a field of yellow daffodils growing wild. Their 
brilliant golden yellow, the mass and richness of color, and their gay movement 
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as they wave in the wind change his mood to one of peace and even joy. In the 
second stanza he dwells upon the mere number or mass of them: they are like 
the stars in the milky way; there are ten thousand or more of them to be seen 
at a glance. Then he speaks of their gay movements. He calls it a “sprightly 
dance.” He sees the waves of the lake dancing, too, but the daffodils seem to 
dance even more gayly as the wind blows them back and forth. ‘Then he tells 
how his mood changes 


A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 


Wordsworth once said that poetry was the result of “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.” This poem is a perfect illustration of that idea. He says in the 
third stanza that at first he hadn’t thought what wealth the scene had given him, 
and in he last he says that in idle or thoughtful mood the scene comes back to him 
and fills his heart with pleasure. Lovers of the poem will be interested to know 
that the lines 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


were written by his wife; and they are certainly as good as any other lines of 
the poem. 

The children should pick out from the poem the words which are particularly 
expressive, as, for example, in the first stanza “crowd” and “host” and “fluttering 
and dancing.” ‘This word dance he has used four times. The children might go 
through and pick out any other words that indicate motion, any words which 
indicate the poet’s feeling, and the words which indicate the quantity or number 
of daffodils. ‘They should be encouraged to commit to memory the last stanza 
and as many more as they will. 

This poem like all really fine poetry should be returned to and re-read or 
repeated from time to time. It is only by frequent returns to such things that 
the full satisfaction in their meaning and beauty can be acquired; and it is only 
the things that are often referred to or repeated that are long remembered. 


AFTER BLENHEIM 





Southey 


The generation of young people now growing up can hardly be expected to 
realize the deep horror of war, of all war, that swept over this country in August, 
1914. In the four years that followed, this poem of Southey’s was often referred 
to, particularly the point of the poem—the sacrifice of human life for nobody knew 
what. The futility, the absurdity, the insanity of war came to thoughtful minds 
over and over again. 

The Battle of Blenheim was fought in 1704 near the little village of that name 
in Bavaria. The Duke of Marlborough was in command; the losses in the battle 
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were very heavy, but the Duke’s forces were victorious. Like most wars it was 
a struggle for territory and precedence, the kind of thing of which Lowell said 
“it only resulted in the exchange on the coin of the realm of one ugly head for 
another.” Something of this Southey seems to feel, though he does not go into detail. 

The old peasant Kaspar has accepted and repeats the traditional thing about the 
battle, “” Twas a famous victory,” but he didn’t know what it was all about. 
Little Wilhelmine and her little brother Peterkin show in their innocence and 
ignorance more sanity and more wisdom than the old man in his acceptance of 
tradition. Said little Wilhelmine: 


“Why, ’t was a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Peterkin: 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
And quite inadequate is old Kaspar’s answer: 


“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But 't was a famous victory.” 


Many stirring, even beautiful, things have been written in celebration of war: 
the heroism, the self-sacrifice and devotion, the dash and splendor of it. This 
is natural: for war stirs tribes and nations as nothing else can. Certainly the 
defense of home and country should call forth the best we have. But there is 
another side of war, not much dwelt upon in earlier times, but thought of more 
and more in our days, now that the lives and destinies of common people seem 
of more importance than they once did. This new attitude towards war—the 
sense of its cruelty, its suffering, its mad folly, its unprincipled deceptions and 
robberies, its appalling waste of life and talent and property—is what is urging 
people throughout the civilized world to end war by finding some better way of 
settling disputes between nations. Something of this sense of the futility and 
cruelty of war is the motif of Southey’s poem, written about a hundred years ago. 

It is not great poetry; many poems celebrating war are better poetry. But its 
sincerity and simplicity make a strong appeal to us. It’s the poor who are talking, 
the peasant children and their grandfather, people of the class whom war most 
crushes, whether soldiers or civilians. Old Kaspar accepts and states the inherited 
view: he is acquiescent. To little Peterkin’s question as to what it was all about, 
and “what they killed each other for,” he has only the conventional answer: 
“*T was a famous victory.” 

The poem was rather ahead of the general sentiment of its day, and yet by no 
means new in its idea. It is, of course, didactic in purpose, and should be so treated. 


Notes and Questions 
Picture the scene in the first three stanzas of the poem. Give the substance of the talk 


between old Kaspar and his grandchildren. What sufferings had he seen? What 
had become of his home and parents? What do the children think of it all? 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


—Browning 


This is a distinctly jolly poem. Browning wrote it for fun and to give fun. 
The little son of his friend Macready, the actor, was recovering from an illness 
and Mr. Browning wrote this poem for him, as he said, to amuse him and to 
give him a subject for illustrative drawings; so from the outset we need not con- 
cern ourselves with any interpretation except getting the story and the pictures. 
The very way in which Browning frames the moral, conventionally attached at 
the end of the poem, with its purposely grotesque rhymes,—“wipers” with “pipers” 
and “from mice” with “promise,” shows that he did not intend the moral to be taken 
seriously. The story is based on an old legend, one of those Teutonic tales which 
so humanly combines an element of the grotesque with common scenes. Love of 
children with, indeed, just those qualities which led the Grimms to call them 
“Child and House Tales.” Now while it is true that many of these stories had 
a moral at the end of them, the fundamental reason for their long life is that 
they were entertaining. It is, of course, the entertainment which Browning is 
interested in here. The diction is not always easy and there are many words 
that are not in common use, as for example, “ditty,” “newt,” “Cham,” “Nizam” 
and so on, but all of these can be found in the dictionary. 

What strikes one first is the rapid, lively movement of the scenes, like the rats 
fighting the dogs and biting the babies, and the numerous pictures, which no doubt 
gave Willie Macready great satisfaction. There is something delightfully homely 
and human, too, in the picture of the people rising in a body and condemning the 
Mayor for a blockhead and his dignified aldermen for stupid folk because they 
can’t get rid of the rats. Then enters the quaint, motley figure of the Pied Piper, 
who promises them relief, gets in return a promise of big payment, and then takes 
his revenge on them for repudiating the debt. Notice particularly the picture of 
the Piper, and the crowded rushing movement of the rats, and how the poet 
humorously treats them as having human intelligence, and how the witchery of 
the music lies in the fact that it promises something to eat and as much as they 
wanted of it. 

When he comes to the enticement of the children, however, his witchery rises 
to a higher plane. It is not merely nice things to eat, though children do like those, 
but the beauty of the land to which he promises to lead them that makes the 
children troop after him, blind and deaf to everything but the Piper and his song 
and the vision of what they will see in the beyond. The story does not end hap- 
pily. The children never return. Near the end of the poem is a hint as to where 
the children have gone and of what their descendants there are like. 

The meter of the poem often harmonizes beautifully with the theme. In the 
seventh stanza, for example, you can almost hear the beat of the Piper’s foot 
keeping time to the music as he walks along, and again in the twelfth stanza the ° 
same thing. In this stanza, too, you will see changes in the tempo. ‘The first line 
is rapid in movement, the third is slow. In the first half of the seventh stanza the 
tempo suggests rushing, hustling, crowding; and in the twelfth we have the same 
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effect up to the last five lines, where we have the beautiful picture of the rosy 
children, with the movement quickening again in the last two lines to the time of their 
dancing feet. 


Of course the poem ought to be read aloud; all good poetry should be, but 
it must not be stumbled over, even if the children have to read two or three times 
to get to the point of pronouncing the words with facility. 


Notes and Questions 


You will need to know some of the new words in this poem, and what they mean: 
Such words as ditty, a song or story; sprats, a small fish; pied, in various colors; 
vesture, clothing; Cham and Nizam, names for princes, or rulers; drysaltery, a place 
where cured or pickled meats are kept; ribald, a coarse, loose-talking fellow. The 
name Weser is pronounced Va’-ser. You will need also to pronounce these and all 
other words in the poem surely and easily, without hesitation or fumbling, or you cannot 
read it as it should be read. 

Where is the scene? What is the matter with the town? What are the members 
of the Corporation doing? What pictures in the first few stanzas might Willie Macready 
draw? Select some of the lines that suggest the lively movements and pranks of the rats. 

Describe the Piper. What does he claim to be able to do? What bargain does he 
make? Read, with correct emphasis and proper beat, the first eight lines of stanza 
VII. What do they move like? Read the next twenty lines. What do they suggest 
by their movement? What made the rats follow the Piper? Who brought back 
their story? 

What is the next step in the story? How does the Piper get revenge? What made 
the children follow him? Read stanza XII as you did VII. 
seem like? What became of the children? 

What is the moral of the story? What things in the way it is expressed show that 
the story is not to be taken too seriously? 


What does its movement 


MR. SEGUIN’S GOAT 
—Daudei 


Alphonse Daudet, one of the best novelists and short story writers of the 
nineteenth century in France, has here told one of those charming tales which we 
enjoy with or without considering an ulterior meaning. Mr. Seguin kept goats, 
as many Europeans do, for the sake of their milk. Now Mr. Seguin’s goats were 
not with him in pairs or in numbers, but only one at a time; and one after another 
they somehow escaped from the inclosure by his garden and ran away to the 
mountain, and there a wolf ate them. ‘The particular goat of this story was 
named Blanquette, which name no doubt indicated her white coat. He felt 
very sure of her, she was so tame and gentle; but one day she, too, showed 
restlessness and finally said, “Mr. Seguin I want to go to the mountain; you must 
let me go.” Her master argued with her and told her how certain he was 
that the wolf would eat her as he had eaten all the other goats before her. But it 
was all to no purpose. Like many other young things she craved liberty, no matter 
what the danger. That night he locked the stable door, but forgot the window; 
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and then the story goes on to tell of her escape, and her delight in the mountain 
and in her freedom, and of the inevitable end. 

Now what does the story mean? Is it intended to create in adult minds a sym- 
pathy with the tendency of the young to truancy, or is it intended for juveniles 
as a warning against truancy? Or, could you twist it into a political allegory, 
having in mind the need of power to restrain liberty that might lead to evil or as 
an exhortation to citizens to rest content under governmental restraint? Other 
meanings might be worked into the story. But fortunately one does not need to 
guess. It is only fair always to let the author who has given us the story attach 
to it his own meaning. Daudet has done this in a little message which he sent, 
along with the story, to a friend. His friend was offered a regular position on 
a newspaper, but was impatient of the humdrum daily routine and wanted to 
remain free so that he could write poetry. Now poetry is a precarious occupation, 
and Daudet felt sure that his friend would starve, that is, the wolf would get 
him. Here is the message: 


To Mr. Pierre Gringoire, lyric poet in Paris. 

You will always be the same, my poor Gringoire! What do I hear? You have 
been offered a place on the staff of a good journal in Paris, and you have the hardi- 
hood to refuse it. Just think a moment, you unhappy young man. Look at that torn 
jacket of yours, those run-down shoes, that thin face which shows your hunger. That 
is where your passion for making pretty verses has brought you. That is what your 
ten years have earned you as a servant of your master Apollo. Have you no pride? 

Be a journalist, you goose! Be a journalist. You will earn beautiful gold coins, 
you will dine at fine restaurants, and you can show yourself on spring days with a new 
feather in your cap. No? You will not? You prefer to remain free to follow your 
own whims to the end? Well, then, listen to a little story of Mr. Seguin’s goat. 
You will see what one gains by deciding to live in freedom. 


Here we have the meaning of the story,—the author’s intention. It is a clear 
warning to his friend that he had better take the safe salaried position offered 
him, than rely any longer on the chance earnings from the sale of a few poems. 
If he does insist on his freedom to do as he pleases the wolf (starvation) will get 
him in the end. 

This is a good illustration of what we mean by the interpretation of literature. 
So far as possible we wish to get the emotion, the interpretation of life, the criticism 
of men, their motives and purposes, as the author himself saw them; that is, we 
wish to put ourselves exactly in line with the author’s mind as he wrote the piece. 


Notes and Questions 


The name Pierre Gringoire (Pé-air’ Gran-gwir’) is borrowed from a writer of verse 
about 1500. The friend to whom Daudet (pronounced Dé’-da) gives the name was 
probably Pierre Cressot (Crés’-s0). 

What picture do you get of the place where Mr. Seguin lived? (The name “is pro- 
nounced Sa’-guan, with the last syllable nasal in sound.) How had he lost his goats, 
one after another? What made them run away? Describe the goat in this story. What 
was her name? What did she say to her master? How did he argue with her? Did 
she believe him, or just refuse to listen to him or to think about what he said? (Are 
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you ever like that?) How did she get away? What did she do on the mountain? 
How did she feel? What is the first hint that the wolf is near? Why doesn’t she 
run home? Describe the fight with the wolf. What kept up her courage and determina- 
tion? How long did she hold out? At the end, what happened? 

What does the story mean to you, if you think of the goat as like a human being? 
Ask your teacher to tell you how Daudet came to write the story, and what he intended 
it to mean. What does the expression “to keep the wolf from the door’ mean? 


THE LAST LESSON 
—Daudet 


When the Germans defeated the French in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870- 
1871, they made hard terms for the French. They exacted a tribute of a billion 
dollars, which in terms of the money of to-day would be fully three or four times 
as much, and they took two French provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, lying on the 
eastern border of France next to Germany. Although these two provinces had 
been Germany territory before, they had been a part of France for more than a 
hundred years and the inhabitants thought of themselves as wholly French; hence 
their inclusion in the territory and under the leadership of Germany was a bitter 
and cruel humiliation. Nor were the Germans tactful or considerate of the feel- 
ings of this proud, conquered people. One of their first regulations was to make 
German the official language of the country instead of French, and to put the 
teaching of French and the French teachers out of the schools. In this story 
Daudet has told how these French folk felt about it. 

The story is all the more effective for being told as the small boy remembers it. 
The intimation that the blacksmith gives him of some impending change while he 
is hurrying to the school; the sight of a number of the villagers there as visitors; 
the master in his ceremonial Sunday garb; the general atmosphere of something 
ominous that he feels as soon as he enters,—these are all admirably conveyed in 
Daudet’s skillful manner. The mystery of the situation is explained when the 
master arises and says solemnly and kindly that this is the last time he can teach 
them, and tells them of the order from Berlin that German only can be taught 
in the schools. “To-day is your last lesson in French. I beg of you to pay good 
attention.” Looking back in later years, the boy remembers his regret that he 
had not studied more; his close attention to all the instruction that day; the 
ease with which he finds he can understand when he is attentive; the impression 
the master made on him when he told them that French was the most beautiful 
language in the world. He also remembers that for the writing lesson the copy 
set was “Alsace, France; Alsace, France.” At the end of the lesson the master 
rose and tried to speak to the children and the visitors, but something seemed to 
choke him so he turned and wrote on the board, “Vive la France!” Thus is con- 
veyed to us the deep feeling of love for France which these simple villagers had. 

In the Great War of 1914 to 1918 it was intended by Germany’s enemies that 
Alsace and Lorraine should be restored to France. It had been suggested in 
many quarters that the people themselves should decide by a plebiscite, that is, 
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by a vote of the people, under what rule they chose to live. At the close of 
the War, in November, 1918, during the celebration of the armistice in the city 
of Strasburg, while the whole population was on the streets shouting and laugh- 
ing, mad with joy, someone conceived the idea of bringing up on the platform in 
the public square one of the famous French generals who had helped to win the 
war and to call on him for a speech. When the crowd became quiet enough the 
general raised his hand and looked at the sea of faces about him and made a great 
speech in four words. He said, “Le Plebiscite est fait.” 


THE BROOK 


—Tennyson 


The poem runs along like the brook itself, darting, sallying, hurrying, sparkling. 
Have the children notice before you begin to read that the brook is speaking, or 
if you like to put it that way, that the poet is speaking and interpreting the 
sounds that the brook makes, the story that it has to tell. There are certain words 
not familiar to most of us that had better be explained in advance, such as, “coot,” 
“hern,” and “thorpe.” ‘Then the teacher should read the poem aloud, not speaking 
slowly but pausing wherever there is a picture or wherever a pause is indicated 
by the punctuation. If possible, read it slowly enough so that the children may 
take it in and yet have a sense of the sparkling, darting rush of the brook; then 
go back to the poem and ask the children to pick out both the sounds and the 
pictures which they have got distinctly and which have pleased them. Encourage 
them to commit some of the stanzas to memory. In general, let memorizing be 
the result of encouragement and the reward of praise rather than compulsory. 
Compulsory or punitive memorizing is a deadly task, and very likely to create 
distaste for poetry. 

Although the scenes described in the poem are English—such things as the “half a 
hundred bridges,” since English towns and roads are close together, and the “brim- 
ming river,” since English streams are nearly always full to the brink, and culti- 
vated farm lands, lawns and grassy plots everywhere,—still many of the scenes 
are like those along our own American brooks. In the northern part of the 
United States, for example, the brooks have the willow-weed and mallow on their 
border. They have the trout (where fishermen have not taken them); and the 
foamy flake and the golden gravel and the netted sunbeams and the brambly wilder- 
nesses are common to brooks everywhere. 

After the children have read this, read Sidney Lanier’s “Song of the Chattahoochee” 
and let them hear how another poet has given the motion and the music of a 
river in his meters. Lanier has traced his river from its source and through the 
various kinds of landscapes more cle.rly and definitely than Tennyson. In Tenny- 
son’s poem there is no steady progress of scenes, but pictures chosen at random here 
and there. 

Each of these poems has its moral observations. Have the children notice 
what they are; but don’t attach too much importance to them. 
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THE HERITAGE 
—Lowell 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft, white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


So run the first two stanzas. The rest is in the same vein. The poor man’s son 
inherits courage, and hardihood and industry. 


The idea contained in this poem is familiar doctrine in most democratic lands. 
It seems to be assumed that the inheritance of wealth is a handicap, is even a 
disaster, and that to be born to poverty is a piece of good fortune. In new coun- 
tries, where the undeveloped resources clamor for talent and labor and offer 
wealth and power as a reward, this point of view has certainly more validity 
than in old countries where the struggle for advancement is intense; and it was 
of that stage of our national life that Lowell wrote. 

It would seem from the poem that the rich man’s son is handicapped by his 
possessions, by the softness of his hands and muscles, and the false pride that makes 
him not dare “to wear a garment old’; that the poor man’s son inherits stout 
muscles and a hardy spirit, patience and courage, and sympathy with the outcast; 
and so his heritage is worth more than that of the rich man’s son. 

All this, of course, is true just as often as it is false, and false just as often 
as it is true. Many a rich man’s son has hardy muscles, courage, daring, high 
intelligence, respect for the rights of others, and sympathy for the poor. Many 
a poor man’s son is weak, cowardly, incompetent, selfish and dishonest, a craven 
in spirit and a crook in practice. There is about as much real truth in the poem 
as a whole as there is in Jefferson’s sonorous declaration that all men are born 
free and equal. And yet, inasmuch as there are still in our land many opportunities 
for the poor as well as the rich; inasmuch as industry and the professions clamor 
for men of high intelligence, industry, and hardiness of spirit; inasmuch as the poor 
boys often find the way open to high things; it is good to hearten them with such 
ringing lines as Lowell has here written. One cannot help remembering, however, 
that of all the group of distinguished New England authors and statesmen, those 
who were born poor were not much poorer than their friends and neighbors; and 
most of them came, as a matter of fact, from the old, established, aristocratic 
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families. Lowell himself inherited neither poverty nor wealth, but came from that 
aristocratic upper middle class which has contributed so much to the best of our 
national life. 

In reading the poem one would notice the items which make up each “heritage” 
and the use of these things. Such a list will show that the poem is sound in this, 
at least: that those things which he assumes the poor man’s son to inherit are 
more useful in the making of character than the things he assumes for the rich. 

There are many pieces of our literature in the middle of the nineteenth century 
which in one way or another sound this same note. More recently there have 
been many books for young people which extol the virtues of hardiness, courage, 
industry, and self-reliance. Two outstanding examples are Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous and Dorothy Canfield’s Understood Betsy. 


CONTENTMENT 
—Holmes 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was a wise observer and kindly critic of his fellow- 
men. He was also one of the most sociable of men, with what amounted to a genius 
for friendship. Year after year, for about forty years, when his class, the famous 
29, had its re-unions at Harvard, he read the annual re-union poem. Many of 
these were excellent, but the best two were “Bill and Joe” and “The Boys.” Even 
the titles suggest something of the genial spirit of the verses.” 

Holmes belonged to the old Boston aristocracy. Not all of them were rich; 
but as a class they were cultured. They were familiar with those accessories 
with which people of taste like to surround themselves. So Holmes must often 
have heard people say, modestly, that they didn’t care for wealth and luxury. “Well, 
I wonder,” we can imagine him saying to himself, “do they really mean it? I 
don’t care for great wealth myself. But let me set down some of the things I’d 
like to have. Here goes.” And we have this poem. He doesn’t want a palace, 
but would like a fine city house in a desirable location. He'd like enough stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages to make him, let’s say, “comfortably off.” A few jewels, 
fine ones, of course; some fine dresses, of the best silk, for his wife; for his 
outings, not an expensive stable, but a driving-horse that could go at a good 
clip (What kind of motor-car would you really like to own?), a fine library, well- 
bound. Not so very humble a list of wants, is it? 

In brief, Holmes is saying that the familiar prayer, “give me neither poverty 
nor wealth,” has a touch of unconscious insincerity in it. As a matter of fact, we all 
desire wealth; moderate wealth, at least. The familiar motto under the title is 
from a poem by Goldsmith, found in his The Vicar of Wakefield. 


The style of the verse, it should be noted, is simple, easy, conversational. 


Notes and Questions 

Many of the luxuries here date back to the tastes of 1860, or thereabouts: Jewelry 
for men; Paisley shawls, woven at, or in the manner of, Paisley, Scotland, and on 
Oriental patterns, (this fabric had a revival in 1924); brownstone houses, once 
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quite the thing. The fastest horses in the 1860's trotted a mile in about two and a 
half minutes. 


With what statement does the poem begin? What things does the poet really 
want? Do his desires seem to you modest or extravagant? Which of them show 
love of comfort? Which show love of display? Which show fine tastes? You will 
see in each stanza one word or more in italics. What flavor or tone does this give? 
In what ways have you seen people of wealth spend it? What would you buy if 
you had a thousand dollars? What, if you had a million? 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 
—Longfellow 


Six hundred years before Columbus, the brave sailors of Norway and Iceland 
made discoveries and settlements in Greenland and on other parts of the coast 
of North America. A skeleton in metal armor, dug up near Fall River in 1835, 
and an old round stone tower near Newport, built like the stone-work of the 
early Normans, suggested the story of this poem to Longfellow. But neither the 
skeleton nor the tower is now believed to be Norman. The tower is supposed to 
have been built as a sort of mill by the early colonists, and the skeleton in armor 
is supposed to be that of an Indian who had somehow acquired this suit of mail 
from the Colonials. 

The poem is in what we call ballad form, and represents the spirit of the dead 
warrior as telling the story of his life. The swing and rapid rush of the meter 
is a part of the charm of the poem. It not only reads aloud well, but can hardly 
be appreciated fully except as rendered by the voice. It opens with a dialog 
between the poet and the spirit of the dead warrior. The poet asks the warrior 
why he is there and who he is, and the spirit of the dead warrior begins to 
answer in the third stanza. From there on until the end of the poem he is 
telling the story of his life. 

The “Eastern balms” in line five of the first stanza is a reference to the Oriental 
custom of embalming the dead for preservation. The “cavernous eyes” in line 
nine seem to flash like the Northern Lights, for Longfellow thinks of him as a 
Norseman. A Viking was a dweller on one of the deep harbors of Norway; the 
word has nothing to do with king. The skalds referred to were the singers of 
heroic deeds, and the sagas were the stories they told. The gerfalcon was a species 
of hawk used in hunting other birds. Many other references to scenes and cus- 
toms of the far north occur in the story,—the skating over the half-frozen Sound; 
the tracking of the bear to his lair; the hare darting like a shadow through the 
dark forest; the were-wolf, a creature fabled to be a man of evil spirit in the 
form of a wolf; the Corsair’s crew or marauders, that is pirates, in the North who 
lived in part by robbing and killing other people; the heavy drinking and the 
wassail-bout; the white stars of the North shining down through the dark pines; 
the assembled warriors listening to the songs of the minstrels in the great halls: 
and the flight by sea of the lover with the daughter of the chief. 

Readers will have no difficulty in following this story through, even with the 
allusions to Northern things. It is easy to picture how the ship of the fleeing 
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lovers struck the ribs of steel in the ship of the pursuers (Were the Norwegian 
ships built of steel or of wood?); how they were driven to sea by the hurricane 
three weeks to the westward and landed and lived in the new world; how the wife 
bore a child, died, and was buried under the tower; and how the warrior threw him- 
self upon the spear because he was left alone. 

After reading the old Norse sagas one wonders how Longfellow, who knew 
them and much other European literature, could have made the maiden so much 
like the gentle, sweet, timid New England girl of the sort that Longfellow knew 
in his own town of Portland, Maine. But that is carping criticism. We are 
too grateful to Longfellow for the beauty and romance of the poem to insist on 
noting little flaws like this. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


—Tennyson 


Tennyson’s imagination played around the Arthurian stories from his early 
manhood to the end of his life. In “The Lady of Shalott” he has treated a theme 
which he took up again in another way in “Lancelot and Elaine.’”’ In that Idyl 
Elaine is spoken of as the lily maid of Astolat. Astolat and Shalott are the same 
words, in the glorious liberty of pronunciation which characterized the unlearned 
Medieval period. In each case the lady who is the heroine of the story lives an 
isolated life, falls in love with Lancelot without encouragement, dies of her love, 
and, while dying, floats on a barge down to Camelot, the city of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. 

This story is an allegory, meaning as Tennyson’s son Hallam has told us in 
the Memoirs of his father: “The new-born love for something, for some one in 
the wide world from which she [as been so long secluded, takes her out of the 
region of shadows into that of realities.” 

Another version of the interpretation sometimes given is different. The Lady 
of Shalott typifies the imaginative and artistic soul which sees life in the mirror 
of its imagination and weaves the sights into pictures or stories. But such a soul 
when brought into direct contact with reality comes to ruin because it is not 
equipped for practical life. Either interpretation would seem to suit the story as 
Tennyson has told it. 

But it would be a grave mistake to make the allegory the main thing in reading 
this poem. Its real value is in the music of the verse, the beauty and variety of 
the pictures, and the pathetic conclusion of the simple story. We have at first 
the setting of the tower on the island in the river on either side of which lie 


Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the world and meet the sky; 

And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot. 


Then like a succession of moving pictures one thing follows another in the scene. 
The quivering of the leaves and the sparkling of the river’s surfa~e in the wind, 
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the boats moving along, and the people walking and riding by on the road,—these are 
seen reflected in her mirror; for she must not, under penalty of a curse, look 
from her window on the outer world. She sees in the mirror the village folk, 
the boys and girls, shepherd lad and long haired page, a funeral train at night 
with its plumes and lights, and weaves these pictures or stories into a web of 
tapestry such as the Medieval artists made. 

At the end of the second division of the poem Tennyson gets ready for the crisis 
in the story. He says “She hath no loyal knight and true,” and again, 


Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed: 

“IT am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


In this moment of her emotional readiness there rides by the bold Sir Lancelot, 
greatest warrior and most courteous knight of all King Arthur’s Court. His 
polished armor flashing in the sun, and his voice ringing in gay song,—these are 
too much for the lonely Lady of Shalott; and what follows Tennyson tells with 
staccato swiftness. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces through the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She looked down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror cracked from side to side; 

“The curse is come upon me,” cried 

The Lady of Shalott. 


In the fourth part the scene changes with the approaching catastrophe. Tenny- 
son uses the device, old in poetry and fiction, of having the gloomy and threatening 
sky coincide with the doom that overhangs the character. In obedience to some 
blind instinct the Lady of Shalott robes herself in snowy white, loosens the boat 
by the castle, floats down toward Camelot, sings her “Swan Song” and dies ere 
she reaches Camelot. Very vivid is the picture of the lords and ladies thronging 
out to see this strange sight, and very touching is Lancelot’s comment as he looks 
upon the girl whose death he had innocently caused. 


He said, “She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace,” 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Very little in the poem will need explanation. Such words as “wold,” “Shallop,” 
“uplands,” “churls,” and others that are not in common use now can be easily 


found in the dictionary. Detailed pictures like the white willow leaves and quiver- 
ing aspens in the wind should be noticed. Lancelot’s armor, tower and balcony, 
and other things belonging to Medieval times may be briefly explained, as well as 
the Medizval custom of holding a funeral at night. 

The poem should, of course, all be read aloud, giving full value to its musical 


quality. 




















THE GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS 


THEIR USESIN MEASUREMENT, DIAG- 
NOSIS, AND REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HIS paper gives a description of a series of tests designed to 
make possible a comprehensive measurement of achievement in 
reading in such a way as to reveal special strengths and weaknesses 
and thereby to indicate the type of training most needed by the pupil. 
The several tests measure not the same but different phases of 
reading ability. They are, in other words, diagnostic. They were 
designed for use as a team. To secure the most valuable diagnosis 
all three types should be given. 
Types of Tests. Three types of tests have been prepared for use 
in the primary grades.* They are all group tests. 


Type 1. Word Recognition. (Time, 15 minutes. ) 
Type 2. Phrase and Sentence Reading. (Time, 15 minutes.) 


Type 3. Reading of Paragraphs of Directions. (Time, 20 
minutes. 


Two equivalent forms of each test have been prepared. Other 
forms will be provided when needed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS 


Vocabulary of the Tests. The greatest difficulty encountered in 
providing standard instruments for the measurement of reading in 
the primary grades especially in Grade 1, is due to the fact that each 
child has only a limited reading vocabulary and these vocabularies 
vary greatly from class to class. Several studies! have shown the 
large number of words found in one reading system which do not 
appear at all in another. First grade pupils are largely limited in 


* Another team of tests has been prepared for similar use in grades 3 to 8. This team of 
four tests was described briefly in the Teacurrs Corrtece Recorp for September, 1926, and is 
distributed together with a Manual of Directions by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 

1A study giving representative facts is reported by E. Selke and G. A. Selke in the Elementary 
School Journal, June, 1922. 
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word recognition to those words taught in the particular system used. 
Their reading, in other words, is largely specific; they can read what 
they have learned to read but are likely to be unable to read other 
material which is, for pupils at large, equally easy. To forego on 
this account the advantages of measuring first grade pupils by means 
of standard instruments would be a loss that should be prevented if 
possible. 

The first and a highly important study prerequisite to the construc- 
tion of suitable tests for general use was the analysis of word lists of 
different sorts and the construction of a more satisfactory reading 
vocabulary for the primary grades. Such a study, pursued over three 
years of time, has been completed and is described elsewhere. Words 
were individually appraised on each of the following ten criteria: 


1. Utility: words which enable children to learn to read important words, 
phrases, signs, etc., in their environment. 
2. Utility: words which enable children to read connected sentences of a 
simple sort. 
. Utility: words which enable children to read representative school readers. 
4. Utility: words which enable children to read the best and most inter- 
esting stories and other “primary literature.” 
5. Utility: words which help children to develop the vocabulary for more 
advanced representative children and adult reading. 
6. Interest: words connected with facts, activities, situations of interest at 
the primary levels. 
7. Interest: words interesting in reading because they are commonly used 
in speech by children. 
8. Interest: words used in the most interesting primary reading material. 
9. Difficulty: on assumption that words commonly used in speech will be 
easier to learn to read than those less commonly used. 
10. Difficulty: as determined by length and configuration of words. 


Ww 


The ratings of the words on these items were combined to give a 
composite score. The words were then carefully studied by three 
different persons who (already familiar with the factors known to 
contribute to difficulty in learning) sought for possible instances of 
poor allocations from the viewpoint of difficulty. Very few such 
instances were found, however; the other criteria had apparently 
taken care of this one. 


*“The Construction of a Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades,’ Teachers College Record, 
March, 1926. 
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In the final arrangement ® the words are ranked consecutively from 
1 to 1,500. The higher the rank—1 being the highest rank—the 
greater the word’s composite claim to be taught first. It should be 
remembered that the rank of the word is a composite one; it means 
that, giving all these criteria reasonable weight, the word secures the 
general importance indicated by the rank. To appear in the first few 
hundred, a word must have a high standing in several respects; it 
must, in other words, be a word that satisfies the significant demands 
for primary reading. 

All the words in the tests here offered are taken from this primary 
list, indeed, practically all from the easier two thirds of the list. 
Since these words are those used in speech by young children, are 
found in primary readers and select primary literature, are related to 
interesting and important features of children’s lives, and satisfy best 
the other demands of early usage, they are highly suitable for stand- 
ard tests. 

Even if the teacher is using materials in which the vocabulary 
departs considerably from that here offered, she will be interested 
to know how great a mastery of the words basal to children’s speech, 
representative school readers, choice primary literature, etc., her 
pupils have achieved. Tests of ability to recognize and pronounce 
words singly, and especially of ability to read with understanding 
various types of passages based entirely on words from different levels 
of the list, would indicate the range of the basal vocabulary and the 
degree of independent reading ability a pupil has achieved, and, con- 
sequently, the security with which he may be entrusted, without dan- 
ger of practicing errors, to read miscelianeous children’s material in 
the school or home. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE THREE TYPES OF TESTS 


Type 1. Word Recognition. This test is designed to sample the 
ability to read words representative of the primary vocabulary. It 
consists of test-units of the following type: 

















24 Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades by Arthur I Gates. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The task is to encircle the word which tells the most about the 
picture. There are 48 exercises of this type in the test. The first 
exercises are composed of easy and most commonly used words, those 
of high rank in the primary list, grouped with words selected to be 
but slightly similar or confusing, such as saw, run, man, met; bird, 
fine, hard, bring, etc. Gradually the words become less easy and 
common (of higher rank in the primary list) and are presented with 
words more similar in details and general configuration. Thus, at 
the end are found such groups as: comb, camp, come, lamb; cherry, 
geese, cheese, change. The identical elements are carefully deter- 
mined and arranged so as to increase the difficulty of the problems 
gradually from the beginning to the end of the test. The arrange- 
ment is based on the assumption that as the child’s vocabulary and 
reading experience widen, the more frequent ‘confusing words’ he 
will encounter and, furthermore, that as he nears the point of ven- 
turing to read various materials by himself he should be able to 
identify words more precisely and to avoid more successfully misrec- 
ognitions due to similarities of elements and general configuration. 
This test measures the degree to which a pupil can identify with rea- 
sonable accuracy representative primary words. The fewer he can 
recognize without error, the less ready he is to do independent read- 
ing. All the words in this test fall within the first thousand of the 
primary list. 

Type 2. Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading. This test meas- 
ures ability to read test-units of increasing difficulty. The easiest units 
consist of a very easy single word like, boy, milk, fire, bear. Each 
unit takes the following form :* 





1. boy 


~e2— 


Gradually the units become more difficult both in the words, indi- 
vidually, and in the structure of the phrases or sentences. Taking 
every fifth exercise from the series of 35, we have 


“In the tests the type and illustrations are much larger than the reproductions here shown. 
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5. bear. 


10. a white duck. 

15. A ship is on the sea. 

20. A dog is barking at a calf. 

25. A child in a nightgown is asleep. 

30. A boy is riding a bicycle on the sidewalk. 

35. This good girl covers her mouth when she coughs. 


The last exercise is accompanied by pictures like the following: 





35. This good girl covers her mouth while she coughs. 





























In each exercise, the task is to mark the picture which illustrates 
the statement. Note that the pictures are so made as to prevent 
guessing the right answer by reading correctly any single letter, word, 
or phrase. In the first, for example, the names for all the objects 
pictured—ball, boy, boat, book—begin with b, so that the pupil fails 
unless he reads ball fully. In the last exercise, merely to read girl 
would be insufficient since there is a girl in every picture; merely to 
read “covers her mouth” would likewise be insufficient since in two 
pictures, the hand is at the mouth. Similarly two pictures illustrate 
“cough” and in one the word “‘coat”’ is put in to be similar to “‘covers” 
and “‘cough.” 

This test measures ability to get the thought from conventional 
statements, mainly phrases and sentences (only the first five exercises 
are single words) made with representative words from the most 
common primary reading vocabulary. The test is so designed that 
a careless, incomplete, or erroneous reading will result in errors; only 
complete understanding of the whole statement will enable the pupil 
to avoid mistakes. The test gives a good idea of a pupil’s ability to 
read phrases and sentences typical in vocabulary and form of those 
found in representative children’s reading. Frequent mistakes and 
lack of power in this test suggest similar defects and limitations in 
independent reading. 

The Factor of Chance in Tests 1 and 2. Tests 1 and 2 (excepting 
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the first part of Test 1) are arranged to defeat the pupil who tries 
to guess from partial recognition of a word or from partial grasp of 
a phrase or sentence. Since the check on comprehension is the mark- 
ing of one of four exercises, however, a pupil will, by pure chance, 
get approximately one exercise out of four right. This increase in 
the score due to chance would not be a considerable factor if all 
pupils were equally disposed to mark the exercises they are unable to 
read. After considerable study of children’s reactions, it has been 
decided that this factor of chance, although it seriously affects the 
score of but a few pupils, should be eliminated as far as possible. 
The tests are such that chance can be very nearly and very fairly 
eliminated with little effort. This result is accomplished by the 
method of scoring, which is—Score equals the number of exercises 
right minus one-third the number of exercises wrong. 

To illustrate: Suppose a pupil could really read the first 10 exer- 
cises and no others. His score should be 10. But suppose he marked 
at random one response on each of the next 20 exercises. Since he 
has one chance in four of getting each exercise right, the most prob- 
able result is that he will get five of these right and 15 wrong. If he 
should get five right, his total correct would be 15 instead of 10. 
Applying the formula: Score=number correct (15)—one-third the 
number of errors (1/3 of 15 or 5), the score becomes 15 —§5 or 10, 
which is the number he could really read. On the average, this 
method of scoring makes it possible to eliminate the rdle of chance. 
In general, it is better to have a score which represents as well as 
possible the number of exercises that the pupil can actually read and, 
as a consequence, indicate more exactly the level of difficulty at which 
the pupil can read. 

Type 3. Reading of Directions. The third test demands the read- 
ing of paragraphs, except the first exercises which are single sen- 
tences. The easiest is of this type: 








1. Put an X on the dog. 
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The longest and hardest exercises are paragraphs like the following: 


@u J 


24. Alittlegirlwascrying. “Why are 
you crying?” asked a woman. “My 
mother gave me some money to buy 
milk and I lost it,” she said. Find the 
thing the little girl lost, and mark it 
with an X. 














This test requires reading of an accurate, exact type. As a whole 
it is harder than Types 1 and 2. The last four paragraphs can be 
read by the better pupils near the end of Grade 2 but not by the 
average pupils. The average pupil can read them by, or a little | 
before, the time they reach the middle of Grade 3. 1 

This test measures ability to read thought units with full and exact 
understanding of the whole. To get only a word or phrase here and 
there, or to get only a whole sentence or two, is insufficient. The 
pupil must grasp clearly and exactly the total thought to execute the 
directions successfully. Test 3, then, measures, within the limits of a 
carefully selected vocabulary, the pupil's ability to do independent 
reading of a rigorous sort. 

This test measures the same general type of reading ability as the 
Gates Reading to Understand Precise Directions test which is Type C 
of a team of tests designed for Grades 3 to 8. The Primary Test 
measures various levels of complexity the highest of which is just 
below the level of Type C. If a child reads correctly the hardest 
passages in the Primary Test, the advanced instruments should be 
used to measure his abilities fully, and conversely, if a pupil fails on 
the harder test, he should be given the Primary type. 


THE USE OF AGE AND GRADE NORMS IN DIAGNOSIS 


The three tests are designed for use as a team. Each measures 
distinctive aspects of reading ability and the follow-up instruction 
should take different forms according to the pattern of achievement 
revealed. 
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In order to make apparent the relative achievements in the differ- 
ent tests some standard of comparison is needed. Experience has 
shown that the opinions of experienced teachers differ greatly con- 
cerning what pupils should do at the end of Grade 1 or at any other 
time in such tests as these. Some criterion for judging, some intelli- 
gible standard of comparison is needed. 

The ideal standard of comparison would be a table of norms indi- 
cating for different stages of advancement the optimum achievement 
for a pupil of given intellectual capacity. Until very elaborate inves- 
tigations requiring years of time have been performed, such a series 
of norms cannot be offered. Meanwhile two standards of comparison 
have been prepared: (1) a scale showing for the different ages and 
grades the average achievements of classes of average intelligence 
in a number of typical New York City schools; and (2) a scale show- 
ing the highest achievements of the classes of average mentality 
among those tested. The first ‘norms’ are scales of average attain- 
ments of average classes; the second are scales of maximum achieve- 
ments of the average classes tested. 

The scale of average attainments is, of course, the more reliable 
since it is based on many more pupils. It is the type of scale or ‘norm’ 
most commonly used. It is very serviceable, provided the person 
using it understands it and remembers exactly what it is. It is a 
picture not of an ideal achievement but of an average or mediocre 
performance. It is not an educational objective which teachers should 
seek merely to equal. It is a score excelled by nearly half of the 
pupils in average classes. Merely to equal such records should, for 
half of the pupils in typical schools, be the occasion not for gratifica- 
tion but for dismay. Nevertheless these scores are useful as a basis 
of comparison. They are offered for no other purpose. 

The scales of best or maximum achievements approximate more 
nearly a series of goals to achieve. They represent the highest attain- 
ments of classes of average pupils—mainly of IQ between 90 and 
110—in New York City public schools. ‘They may be expected to be 
lower than those which could be obtained by optimum instruction and 
are certainly lower than those which should be expected from classes 
with higher average intelligence. They represent, however, reason- 
able and demonstrably attainable goals for average pupils. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALES OF AVERAGE ATTAINMENTS 


The scales of average attainments were constructed as follows: 


Be 
2. 


Only classes of average intelligence were used. 
Each class was given all the tests so that the scores on one test 
become comparable with those on the others. 


. The order of giving tests was varied so that an equal number 


took them in the three orders: 1, 2, 3; 2, 3, 1; and 3, 1, 2. 


. Practice effects, if any, were allowed for. 
. Two independent programs were carried out, each with differ- 


ent schools. In one Form 1 of all the tests was used; and in the 
other Form 2. 


. In each program all three tests were given to approximately 


1000 pupils, 200 each in Grades 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B and 3A. This 
made a grand total of 2000 children tested, or 400 in each of 
the grades. 


The scores thus secured were highly reliable representations of the 


achievements of average pupils in New York public schools. 


Had 


10,000 similar pupils been tested at each grade school level, the 
averages would have differed by barely perceptible amounts from 


those 


secured. 


The relative difficulties of the tests for the several grades, and a 
comparison of average with best scores from average classes are 
shown in the accompanying table. 











Type I Type 2 Type 3 
At the End 

of Grade Average Best Average Best Average Best 

Score Score Score Score Score Score 
DM. westeneieceness 8 16 5.0 II 4 10 
OP shade awicuce sos 18 33 12.0 24 10 15 
OR sia cast eiica on 32 43 22.0 33 16 23 
OE ti Ri a les hai 39 45 26.0 34 20 24 
ee. ophe dade dens ees 43 47 30.0 34 22 25 

ighest Possible 

nt le ie alan 48 48 35 35 26 26 



































In the lower grades, the “best” classes surpass the average classes 
by very wide margins; it will be noted that the best classes can, on the 
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average, nearly complete all of the tests by the end of 2A. At this 
point the best classes are about equal to the average classes a year 
later. In other words, some classes of average pupils do as much in 
one and a half years as the typical class of similar mental capacity 
does in two and a half years. 


DIAGNOSIS OF INDIVIDUAL CASES: FOUR COMMON TYPES OF 
DEFICIENCY 


Using the averages as a standard of comparison, useful diagnoses 

of individual cases may be made with the team of three tests. 

The most common patterns of deficiencies are of the four follow- 

ing types: 

1. Low score in Test 3, Reading for Directions; average or higher 
scores in Tests 1, Word Recognition, and Test 2, Phrase and 
Sentence Reading. 

2. Low scores in Tests 2 and 3; average or higher score in Test 1. 

Low scores in all three tests. 
4. Low scores in Test 1; average or higher scores in Test 2 or 

Test 3 or both. 


Ww 


CASE TYPE I. DEFICIENCY IN TEST 3, READING FOR DIRECTIONS 
ONLY 


Following is a table which shows the actual records of several 
pupils who are average or better in Tests 1 and 2 but inferior in 
Test 3. The scores here used are the average grade equivalents of 
the actual scores, or the “reading grades’; the age equivalents or 
“reading ages” may be used if preferred; or both may be used. 











Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 
Pupil Grade Reading Reading Reading 
Grade Grade Grade 
Til eed IR. 1.5 1.7 1.4 failure 
Sere 1.9 2.2 2.0 1.3 
is 2.4 2.6 2.5 1.6 
Pi inact dead 2.9 2.9 3.0 1.5 
NS Ae 3.4 3.5 3.3 2.1 




















Note: 1.5 means half through Grade 1; 1.9 means nine-tenths through Grade 1; etc. 
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All these pupils are up to, or above, their grade positions in Test 1, 
Word Recognition. This indicates that they have as large a reading 
vocabulary and as effective a type of word recognition as the aver- 
age pupil of the same grade status. All the pupils are approximately 
equal to their grade positions in Test 2, Reading of Words, Phrases, 
and Sentences, but, on the whole, not quite as good as in Test 1. 
This fact indicates that they have learned not only to read words but 
also to get the thought from simple language units. All the pupils 
are, however, low in Test 3, Reading for Directions, some of them 
more than a full grade behind the average pupil whom they equalled 
or excelled in the two other tests. 

This deficiency in Test 3, coupled with average or higher abilities 
in Tests 1 and 2, indicates in general a deficiency in getting precisely 
the thought contained in bigger and more complex thought units. 
These pupils have not advanced sufficiently far through the several 
‘hierarchies’ or levels of analysis and comprehension in reading. 
They are word, or phrase, or single sentence readers, or at best 
very simple paragraph readers. Their comprehension is insufficiently 
broad, precise and sustained to grasp with clarity and fullness the 
paragraphs which an average pupil can interpret at this stage. 
Although they can recognize the words or grasp the phrases as well 
as the average pupil or better, they have failed to acquire the several 
techniques necessary for accurate paragraph reading. 

Remedial Measures. Such pupils as these need primarily not more 
instruction and practice in reading and word study in a general way 
but rather, special types of experience to develop the specific weak- 
nesses revealed. They need to be encouraged and assisted to acquire 
the subtle skills essential to reading and understanding more exactly 
and fully reading units of greater size and complexity. 

In conducting remedial work to increase the ability to comprehend 
total units of thought contained in a paragraph, two requirements 
should be kept in mind. First, the material used should be suitable 
in difficulty and, as the pupil’s ability develops, the material should be 
increased in complexity in order to provide opportunity for further 
growth. Second, comprehension should be constantly required, 
checked, and disclosed to the pupil to help him detect defects and 
encourage him with the evidence of successful endeavor. Both of 
these points merit further consideration. 
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Choice of Materials. Reference to the pupils’ achievements on 
Test 3 will show the level of difficulty of material which the pupil can 
now comprehend and how difficult the paragraphs are on which he 
begins to make errors. For remedial work the material should be 
slightly more difficult than the hardest passages on which he is rather 
uniformly successful. An element of difficulty should be present in 
order to stimulate and provide for higher achievement but the level 
should not be too high. What most stimulates a pupil is a difficulty 
that can be successfully overcome. The achievement on Test 3 will 
be helpful in determining this level. 


Measuring Comprehension. It is important that the pupil con- 
stantly test his comprehension of the paragraph as a whole. It is, 
consequently, necessary that paragraphs be selected which are really 
thought units. Many paragraphs used in children’s reading are mere 
collections of sentences, mere strings of separate ideas and not uni- 
tary ideas. It is furthermore necessary that the comprehension exer- 
cises be such as can be solved not by reading a single sentence in a 
paragraph but only by understanding the passage as a whole. The 
pupil must discover the futility of mere search for the key word, or 
phrase, or sentence and the fruitfulness of appraising the passage as 
an entirety. 


Sample Paragraphs. Two general types of objective devices have 
proved to be successful for testing comprehension: a definite direc- 
tion to be executed or a question to be answered. 

The directions type of exercise is utilized in Test 3. That children 
can readily improve their ability in this type of reading had been 
demonstrated in an extensive study by Dr. R. P. Carroll.® This 
type of material is excellent for follow-up instruction. It can be 
applied to a great variety of purposes and subject matter. Direc- 
tions to cut things, color and paste, to make things, to use objects in 
various ways and to do all sorts of things may be made as well as 
the types suggested by the paragraphs in Test 3. It is commonly 
found that young pupils enjoy as well as profit by work with exercises 
of these types. 


Exercises of the Question and Answer Type. An almost unlim- 
ited variety of comprehension exercises in the form of questions may 
be made. A few examples only will be given. 


*A forthcoming Doctor's dissertation in the Teachers College Contributions to Education Series. 
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1. Riddles: 


I am small 
I like milk 
I can purr 
I can bite 
hat? 
What am |? (or Draw me; or am I a frog? etc.) 
cat? 


ty 
e 


Reading to grasp some general impression: 
Mary was to go to the city. She had never been there before. All 
morning she was busy helping Mother get ready. Finally, it was time 
to go. The train whistled. My! How fast Mary’s heart did beat. 


Mary felt sad—angry—excited—afraid. 


. Reading to tell what comes next: Give a paragraph leading up 
to some natural action and have pupil tell what will happen next 
or check the one of four statements which does tell what would 
happen next. 


be 


4. Reading to get the main idea: A paragraph for which the pupil 
is to select one of three or four best topic sentences or headings. 


5. Reading to find the best reasons: A paragraph giving details of 
an action with implications concerning cause or effect. Ask 
pupil to give the reason why the event occurred. 


6. Selecting best illustrations: Provide a series of paragraphs each 
giving a definite episode in a story. Provide a larger number 
of pictures among which is one that clearly illustrates each of 
the paragraphs. Provide space to paste (or place) the pictures 
above or beside each paragraph. Have the pupil illustrate his 
story by reading the paragraphs and selecting the proper pic- 
tures. If preferred, pupils may draw the illustrations. 


These are but samples of the many devices that may be utilized to 
make paragraph reading both interesting and effective practice. It is 
possible readily to utilize materials in school readers or other books 
in a similar way by providing questions and exercises on mimeo- 
graphed sheets or slips to fit beside the page. For example, here are 
some that have been tried successfully : 
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7. Yes—No questions: Questions such as “Dolly likes the cat?” 
Yes—No, etc., are provided, each based on a paragraph of a 
story in a good primer. The task is to underline the correct 
answer. On the extreme right of the page, to be folded under, 
is the right answer, Yes, by means of which the pupil corrects 
his responses after doing the series on the page. 

8. True and false statements are used similarly: Selection ques- 
tions such as: 

cows 
What was little Bo-Peep looking for? the cat 
the sheep 
with the correct answer folded under, or completion exercises 
such as “Little Bo-Peep was looking for her ....?’’ may be 
used for variety. 


g. A type of exercise found very attractive by young pupils is one 
including certain non-sense statements. Each paragraph giving 
the episode or facts is accompanied by several statements like 
the following: 

1. The girl was hungry at the bell. 

2. The girl was angry at the boy. 

3. The girl was angry at the ball. 
Sentence No. 2 is correct and should be underlined; the others 
are, as interpretations of the paragraph, sheer non-sense which 
gives alert pupils much amusement. In this exercise, the 
arrangement of the words hungry and angry and also bell, 
boy, and ball serves to stimulate sharp word perception and 
to emphasize similarities and differences among common words. 

The number of varieties of comprehension exercises is legion. 

Many other concrete examples will be found in the references given 
at the end of the Manual which has been prepared for distribution 
with the tests. 


CASE TYPE II. DEFICIENCIES IN TEST 3 (DIRECTIONS) AND TEST 2 
(PHRASE AND SENTENCE READING) ; AVERAGE OR HIGHER 
ABILITY IN TEST I, WORD RECOGNITION 


The second common type of case shows low scores in both Tests 2 


and 3 and average or better scores in Test 1. Representative scores 
follow: 
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| | | 

| Tester | Test2 | Test3 

Pupil Grade | Reading | Reading Reading 

| Grade | Grade Grade 
mw se 1.5 1.7 | 1.2 | 0.0 
G. 1.9 2.0 | 1.4 | 1.3 
3 2.4 3.9 1.6 1.8 
hastens eee 3-4 3.3 | 1.9 2.1 











In these cases, word recognition is average or better but reading of 
phrases, sentences and paragraphs is poor. These pupils picture a 
more serious backwardness than do those of Type I. They have, on 
the whole, developed less far up the scale of habits than Type I. 
They remain still in the narrow stage of word reading. They have a 
fair reading vocabulary of single words, but little skill in grasping 
larger thought units. Since they do know individual words the difh- 
culties, in most cases, are due to inappropriate or undeveloped meth- 
ods of reaction to the larger units. The remedy, then, lies in instruc- 
tion designed to break up the inappropriate habits and substitute 
adequate ones. 

Causes of Disability of Type II. The causes of difficulties in com- 
prehending phrases and higher reading units are many. Omitting 
such causes as inferior native intellectual capacity and nervous or 
organic defects resulting in inadequate management of attention, the 
following are frequent sources of difficulty: 


1. Overemphasis on word study due to the mistaken idea that pupils 
must have a large vocabulary before they should read sentences. 
Excessive zeal in teaching, testing, and drilling on isolated 
words is a related cause. 


2. Overemphasis on phonetic drill or other analytic exercises 
designed to help the pupil recognize new words. When exces- 
sive, this type of drill makes certain pupils ‘word-conscious’; 
they must, for example, see cat as made up of the sounds 
ku-aa-tt; and perhaps have a fleeting recollection of rat, sat, 
bat, hat, etc., during the act of perception. As a man giving 
too much attention to his steps is likely not only to see little 
else but also to stumble, so the word-conscious child not only is 
absorbed in the form of the word but also often fails, or fears 
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he may fail, on a word that would come easily if perceived with 
less concern. Such pupils are likely to neglect the thought and 
be slow to grasp the larger units. 


. Overemphasis on correct oral reading. Whether phonetics are 


used or not, pupils may become ‘word-conscious’ if the teacher 
places great emphasis on correct articulation and pronunciation 


in oral reading. Reading may become a motor rather than a 
thinking exercise. 


. Overemphasis on reading by large (sentence or story) units in 


the beginning stages. Paradoxical as it may seem, failure to 
comprehend phrase and larger units may be the result of strenu- 
ous efforts on part of the teacher to develop comprehension of 
larger units from the start. The pupil, on the teacher’s insist- 
ence that he do the impossible, may resort to memorizing pas- 
sages by rote and to other subterfuges which later interfere with 
the necessarily gradual development of the hierarchies of com- 
prehension. 


. Lack of training at some critical period due to illness, etc., after 


which the pupil, finding it impossible to bridge the gap to a 
higher level, may continue as a word-by-word reader. 


6. Confusion due to varied and conflicting methods. 


10, 


. Lack of training in the utilization of punctuation marks. 
. Lack of training in the identification of natural units—‘‘phras- 


ing” as it is often called. 


Lack of encouragement in depending on the contex —rather 
than upon phonetics or other analysis—to recognize un ‘amiliar 
words. 


Lack of reading primarily for the thought, inadequate use of 
practice material with comprehension exercises, of oral questions 


and the like. 


Remedial Measures. When the test reveals good word recognition 
coupled with deficiency in comprehension of the phrase, sentence, or 
paragraph units, it is advisable first of all for the teacher to run over 
the ten common causes of these deficiencies, just listed, to see whether 
one or more of them are now operating to the pupil’s disadvantage. 
If so, the causes should be promptly removed and a type of instruction 
of a more favorable sort substituted. Particular methods of accom- 
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plishing these ends will be found in various good books on reading 
that are now available. Judicious use of flash cards, phrasing exer- 
cises, etc., will be helpful in some cases. Space permits us here to 
mention but a few types of practice material that will be helpful for 
difficulties in phrase, sentence and paragraph comprehension, however 
caused. 

Some Types of Practice Material. The tests results should indi- 
cate the approximate level of the pupil’s present skill. Give mate- 
rials that begin a little below this level and extend above it somewhat. 
The following indicate types: 


1. Story making. A picture on the back of an envelope which 
contains word, phrase, or sentence cards of familiar and rele- 
vant material. The pupil builds up sentences or stories about 
the picture by arranging the cards. 


wy 


. Story illustrating. Phrases, sentences, and paragraphs to be 
read and comprehension indicated by selection (or drawing) of 
illustrations. 


3. Directions to color, draw, cut, make, find, do, etc., may be 
graded from very easy to harder and longer. 


4. Yes—No exercises like the following: 


Do cats sing? Yes No 
Is milk white? Yes No 


. Selection exercises. 


cn 


corn 
Dogs like to eat meat or (corn, meat, soap) 
soap 


What does a bird do? 
It sings. 
It swims. 


It talks. 
6. Reasoning choices. 


Where does the sun set? 
In the east. 
In the morning. 
In the west. 
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7. Observation choices. A picture mimeographed at the top of a 
page. Beneath are 12 questions to be answered by reference to 
the picture. A sample question is— 

What are under the trees? children, the fire, the dogs, the birds. 

8. Exercises on the order of Test 2. 

Exercises of these types should not be used to the exclusion of 
those applied to longer stories or other contexts, or to unitary para- 
graphs. The use of various comprehension exercises such as those 
mentioned above, made up for pages in school readers, and other 
such material is highly desirable. Some of the publishing houses have 
ready-made comprehension materials of these sorts. The main pur- 
pose of these exercises is to encourage the pupils to read primarily 
to get not merely the word but the thought of the phrase or sentence 
as a whole and to lead them gradually to increase the range, fluency, 
and breadth of comprehension. 

The judicious use of flash cards to encourage getting whole phrases 
and short sentences in a single span of comprehension, and of phras- 
ing exercises to assist the pupil in detecting natural thought division; 
the explanation of punctuation marks; the use of oral reading fol- 
lowed by explanations by the pupil; the use of oral questioning follow- 
ing silent reading, etc., may all be employed to assist pupils deficient 
in comprehension. Since comprehension is not everywhere one and 
the same skill, there is merit in the use of a variety of exercise and 
test devices. A good reader is also a versatile reader. Versatility, 
alertness and interest are all encouraged by the sagacious use of 
many such thought-provoking exercises. 


CASE TYPE Ill. DEFICIENCIES IN ALL THREE TESTS 


The following data illustrate cases showing weakness in all three 
phases of reading ability: 








Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 
Pupil Grade Reading Reading Reading 
Grade Grade Grade 
i ree 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.4 
Se 3.8 1.7 1.4 1.3 
ks tks due 2.9 2.0 1.7 1.4 
yt nea be 2.9 1.5 1.7 1.5 
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Case J, strictly speaking, is not below the norms but quite uni- 
formly of average ability. It must be remembered, however, that 
the ‘norms,’ which are merely average achievements, represent only 
mediocre ability. Classes of average mentality have achieved much 
greater reading ability in all three types (see the table of ‘‘best” 
attainments above). What one teacher has accomplished, others 
may. It may therefore be insisted that any pupil whose mental age 
is equal to or above the average for his grade should be expected 
not merely to equal but to exceed the average scores. 

Case K is below the average in all three tests: by 0.7 of a grade 
in word recognition, by a full grade in reading phrases and sentences, 
and by a trifle more than a grade in reading paragraphs. In all 
phases of reading this pupil needs help. Cases,L and M are like- 
wise below the average. Case L is very similar to K; M is as badly 
retarded in word recognition as in reading the larger units. 

Pupils showing deficiencies in all three tests obviously need instruc- 
tion in all phases of primary reading. Since they can scarcely be 
expected to read phrases, sentences, and paragraphs without being 
able to recognize the words of which the larger units are composed, 
it is advisable to give attention first to the development of a better 
reading vocabulary. 


CAUSES OF INADEQUATE READING VOCABULARY 


There are five major causes of deficient word recognition. These 
will be briefly described, and methods of identifying them and remedy- 
ing them suggested. 

1. Inferior Mental Capacity. Knowledge of word meanings, ease 
of acquiring a reading vocabulary and of comprehending sentences 
and paragraphs are found to be rather closely associated with general 
intelligence. In the typical classroom a wide range of intellects may 
be expected. The diagnosis of this source of deficiency in reading 
should be made by a specially trained psychological examiner. The 
remedial procedure consists both in adjusting expectations of achieve- 
ment to the level of intellect found and of providing more extensive, 
varied, and explicit exercises (such as those described later) for the 
duller pupils. 

2. Lack of General Experience or of Experience in Using Oral 
English. The child whose earlier life has provided neither rich 
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nor varied contacts with life or whose conversation has been limited 
in amount or variety or largely to foreign tongue is handicapped in 
the task of learning to read. For such children, special types of 
word study are to be arranged. Some of those suggested later have 
been tried out on a group of children as limited in both general and 
language experience as it is possible for children to be—a group of 
congenitally deaf children from hopelessly poor families. 

3. Study Limited to Unusual Vocabulary. Pupils have been found 
who did poorly on Test 1, although the teacher demonstrated the 
fact that they could recognize an average or very large number of 
words for their grades. Examination of their achievements usually 
showed that they had been taught a surprisingly large number of 
unusual words, words unsuitable for the primary grades. Sometimes 
many of these words were dragged in to make up large phonetic 
families; sometimes they were the necessary result of some freakish 
scheme of teaching primary reading. There are in use a regrettably 
large number of such methods. Test 1, it will be remembered, con- 
sists of a representative sampling of a list of words which has been 
very carefully selected as the most suitable—all things considered— 
for the primary grades. No matter what words a pupil may know, 
if he cannot read such words as those in this list, he will be handi- 
capped in his efforts to read the more representative and important 
children’s material. ‘The remedy for teaching less important words 
is obvious; the Primary Word List provides the source materials for 
remedial work. 

4. Lack of Training in Word Recognition. Whether due to lack 
of amount of training, or to lack of application during study, pupils 
deficient in reading vocabulary should be assisted to develop this pre- 
requisite to comprehension. 

5. Inappropriate Methods of Perceiving Words and Deficiencies 
in Methods of Learning to Read New Words. Children of all levels 
of intelligence, bright as well as dull, despite abundant drill and hard 
application sometimes fail to acquire the essential technique of learn- 
ing and, consequently, develop inappropriate habits of perception and 
word analysis. To identify these pupils requires certain special 
diagnoses; to remove these deficiencies requires special remedial 
measures, to both of which problems attention will be given later 
in this article. 
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EXERCISES TO EXTEND VOCABULARY 


Pupils may acquire a reading vocabulary in three ways: (1) by 
recognizing words not known to them in print but used in speech or 
familiar as oral forms by deduction from the context; (2) by work- 
ing out the pronunciation of the word by analysis, phonetic or other; 
(3) by means of special word study conducted as a class exercise 
by the teacher or by use of special printed exercises. These methods 
are not mutually exclusive, of course; the pupil, for example, may 
utilize his skill in phonetic analysis in all three exercises. Yet these 
three methods of approach have distiactive characteristics and they 
may result in the development of quite specific techniques. 

Recognizing Words from the Context. The method of trying to 
recognize an unfamiliar word by deriving its probable meaning from 
the context, with or without special analysis of the word-form itself, 
is a thoroughly desirable method. If used exclusively or excessively, 
however, it may result both in distortion of the thought and in prac- 
ticing errors in word recognition. Each pupil needs material graded 
to his ability; material that expresses a clear idea with one or a 
few unfamiliar words in the sentence. The exercises should be such, 
in other words, as to promise successful interpretation when the 
pupil makes a distinct effort to appraise the thought. As proficiency 
in the task increases, the material should offer greater scope to the 
pupil’s ability. This procedure has the obvious merit of placing 
comprehension foremost. It works best, of course, with bright pupils 
whose oral language experience has been rich. For the others, the 
materials must be simplified and much encouragement and assistance 
provided by the teacher. 

The Value of Phonetic and Other Analytic Devices. In American 
schools the favorite device for assisting the pupil to acquire a reading 
knowledge of new words is to train him to work out the pronuncia- 
tion by phonetic methods. Some teachers utilize no other form of 
word study. 

Phonetic methods are much in dispute. On the basis of certain 
investigations now completed but not yet published, the writer would 
state the following as the most significant facts about these methods: 


1. Skill in recognizing the phonetic elements in unfamiliar words is 
helpful in recognizing the word as a whole. 
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2. Limiting the pupil’s technique entirely to the phonetic attack 
is undesirable. Not only are other methods more effective in 
many instances but they are less likely to interfere with fluency 
and fullness of comprehension in ordinary reading. The pupil 
should have several methods of attack and flexibility in apply- 
ing them. The other methods will be discussed presently. 

3. The amount of drill often given in phonetics is excessive and 
wasteful and often interferes with other phases of reading. 
It has been found that, when introduced at the right time and 
in the right way, a very small amount of phonetic training is 
sufficient, indeed, far superior to greater emphasis. 

4. Certain types of phonetic drill are largely futile and often 
injurious. 

5. The phonetic elements most frequently found in the words com- 
monly used by primary pupils alone need to be taught. Instead 
of utilizing one general type of phonograms, any type which 
appears with great frequency should be used. 

6. It is not necessary to teach specifically all phonograms, even 
the more common ones. What the pupil needs is the knack of 
identifying common word elements. Often only a little training 
is needed to develop this knack. Once the method of attack is 
acquired, the pupil will pick up by himself the really important 
word elements. 

7. The use of phonetic analysis by a pupil in the course of ordinary 
reading should be subordinate to the method of ‘‘guessing”’ the 
word from the context. It is very important that the pupil 
does not develop the habit—as many do—of forgetting the 
thought and making a phonetic attack on an unfamiliar word 
found in reading. What the pupil should learn to do is to 
utilize the context to the utmost while observing the unfamiliar 
word sharply, in such a manner as to see and recognize its 
phonetic elements. By this combined attack, better results are 
obtained than by either alone. 

Other analytic devices are also used to assist in recognition of 

new words. 

The Spelling Method. Some pupils on meeting an unfamiliar word 

will spell, letter by letter, either the entire word or part of it. While 
pupils often successfully recognize the word by this method, it is 
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usually a slow process and often less effective than dealing with 
larger units. It is most serviceable in the case of non-phonetic words, 

The Syllable Method. In this method the pupil attempts to break 
up the word into familiar syllables or parts of words. For example, 
he may break up the word ‘examination’ into ‘ex-am-in-a-tion’ or 
‘exam-in-ation.’ This procedure may be distinguished from the 
phonetic analysis in which such elements as ‘th,’ ‘tr,’ ‘bl’ or the indi- 
vidual letters are advanced separately. The syllable method has 
many advantages, although it is not applicable to all words. The 
pupil should be encouraged not only to seek familiar word parts so 
that such units as ‘inter,’ ‘oughly,’ ‘ation’ and the like are recognized 
as such without further analysis. 

The Configuration Method. In this method the pupii appraises 
the word as a whole, recognizing it from its general shape. Used in 
connection with clues from the context, this is a very good method 
when it can be used without too many errors. The use of such a 
method may be recognized by the type of errors made in reading 
dificult material. The pupil will then often pronounce not the 
word itself but one more or less similar in general configuration. 
Thus ‘whence’ may be called ‘when,’ ‘where,’ ‘hence’; ‘ball’ may be 
called ‘bell,’ ‘tell,’ ‘tall,’ ‘hall,’ ‘call,’ etc. In dealing with long words 
such pupils will not utilize piecemeal methods but often appear 
merely to guess. 

Versatility of Attack Important. No one of these methods is 
entirely undesirable and futile but rarely is any one altogether sufh- 
cient. The best equipment consists of ability to use them all coupled 
with a good sense of their applicability to the special case. The best 
pupils are versatile, tending to try first to recognize the word as 
a whole from the context and general form. Failing in this, they 
will attempt to find familiar large units; then they may try to dis- 
cover syllables or phonograms and finally study the letters or small 
letter combinations. Mainly the difficulties in word recognition come 
from relying exclusively on one method, especially a method inappro- 
priate to the pupil’s general linguistic ability at the time. 

Diagnosing the Pupil’s Method of Attack. Where special diff- 
culties in recognizing word forms not due to mere meagreness of 
word study appear, it is highly advisable to ascertain which types 
of attack the pupil uses and whether he shows any skill in varying 
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the attack to suit different types of words. For this purpose two tests, 
both to be given individually, are serviceable. The Gates Graded 
Word Pronunciation Test, which consists of 100 words graded in 
difficulty from such as so, we, an, is, etc., to such as preparation, 
substantial, and treacherous, and chosen to represent all types of word 
forms, enables the teacher to test the various methods of word 
analysis. Since this test consists of isolated words, the factor of 
guessing the word from its context is eliminated and the other devices 
may be observed more readily.’ 

In order to ascertain to what extent the pupil can utilize the con- 
text as an aid in the recognition of words and to what extent the 
other methods of word recognition function in the actual process of 
continuous reading, Gray’s Oral Reading Passages may be profitably 
used. Since these passages are graded in difficulty, it is possible to 
make the pupil attempt to read at any desired level. A comparison 
of the technique utilized in the two tests is often very instructive. 
Pupils may be found, for example, who can do excellent phonetic 
analysis on the single words but in the process of actual reading fail 
almost wholly to utilize the method. The test results help the 
teacher to discover the pupil’s weaknesses in the mechanics of word 
recognition and thereby make possible more intelligent and fruitful 
instruction. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR VOCABULARY EXTENSION 


The ability to guess unfamiliar words from the context and the 
ability to recognize the word by seeing its general shape, or by 
identifying familiar parts which suggest the whole, are serviceable 
in vocabulary extension. Many children pick up these abilities with- 
out much instruction or emphasis. But some do not, and many of 
these pupils will be found among those who do poorly in Test 1. 
For these pupils special types of exercises are useful or necessary. 
A few of the many types found effective are suggested, some of 
which are designed not only to give practice on words but also to 
stimulate the habit either of using the context to recognize the word 
or of seeing similarities and differences among words and thereby to 
develop a familiarity with common word units. Some exercises give 
both forms of training. 


* Full directions for using this test, together with age and grade averages of achievement, were 
printed in the Teachers College Record of November, 1924. 
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Games for Teaching Words. Yor many of these games, cards are 
required. The cards should have the word on one side and a pic- 
torial illustration on the other: for example, for cat, have a drawing 
of the animal; for swim, have a picture of a duck, boy, and dog 
swimming, etc. Words like was, there, etc., may be contained in a 
very simple sentence. Children often enjoy drill in these cards 
directly. The following games are samples of many that add fur- 
ther zest. 


I. 








Find Game. A set of cards, as above described, word side up. Another set 
with the corresponding pictures (no word under pictures) plus a few extra 
pictures which should be left over. Child selects pictures of horse, swims, 
etc., and places them by the proper words. Check answers by turning over 
the word card, which should have its picture underneath; the two pictures 
should match. Keep records of child’s success with each list. When he gets 
all right in several successive tests, give new words. 


. Grab Box Game for one or more children. Child has set (or sheet) of 


pictures. Each takes turn in pulling out of grab box a card on which 
is a word. The word is then matched with a picture and pronounced. 
If child fails, word goes back in box. Child getting all his pictures 
matched with words wins. 


. Spinning Wheel Game. A large cardboard spinning wheel around which 


children sit. Pictures in center, word cards around outer edge. Spin. The 
child pronounces or finds the picture of the word which stops in front of 
him. Check by looking under word card for picture. Largest number 
correct wins. 


. A Test for Review. A card with list of pictures in a row; the word appears 


on the back. A set of word cards with a few extras. Match. 


. Game of Authors. Divide words into classes; for example, animals, what 


cats do, things in the room, parts of body, etc. Five of each class makes 
a book. For each book five cards, one word at top, others below. Play 
like authors. 


. Sign Projects. Draw pictures of signs to show where such words as 


stop, go, enter, here, poison, toys, ice cream, candy, etc., appear; or give 
pupils drawings and have them find words; or give verbal descriptions 
and have them find words. 


. Test Game. A series of words around a picture as in Test 1, Word 


Recognition Test. Underline the correct word. 


. Test Game. A word at left with series of pictures at right. Draw a line 


through correct picture. 
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Picture of 


ball Picture of box ball Picture of bell 











In all of the above, transitions may be made gradually to phrases 
and sentences. (See also sections above.) Thus under 7 and 8, 
instead of single words, one may use the pictures and phrases, “A big 
ball,” “Girl with a ball,” “Boy eating an apple.” 


EXERCISES AND GAMES TO SHARPEN PERCEPTION OF WORDS, ELIMI- 
NATE WORD CONFUSION, DEVELOP ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE 
NEW WORDS THROUGH FAMILIARITY WITH 
WORD-ELEMENTS 


1. Selection Test. A small picture with several familiar words (begin with 
words not too similar) around it, or on one side, thus: 

















Picture of 
Ball here bat, bag, roll, ball, salt 
or this form 
bat Picture ball 
bag here salt 








roll 


Children underline the correct word; on the reverse side appear the right 
words which are used to check responses. 

2. Domino Game. Use about 24 different cards, all words same length, every 
word on at least two dominoes. Thus car may be at one end, cat on other 
end of a domino-like card. Play like dominoes. Each child must pro- 
nounce the words. The player who gets rid of his cards first wins. In- 
clude many cards containing elements common to many simple words, 
such as bell, black, cat, hill, sing, night, etc. 

3. Calling Card Game. Use about 20 words, such as those under (2) above; 
make two copies of each, i.e., 40 cards in all. Deal out about 7 cards. 
Players discard words for which they have matches. Take turns in call- 
ing for words needed to match the cards in their hands. (Remaining 
cards dealt out as necessary.) Child that matches all his cards first wins; 
others count their pairs. Other words of special difficulty for children 
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ve playing should be freely used along with those above. Confusing words 
like the, they, these, there should be also used. 

4. Authors Game. Sets of words with similar beginnings or endings, e.g., 

ball, bat, baby, base, bark may be used in a game like 5, above. 

The same devices for perfecting appropriate methods of ‘seeing’ 
words may be introduced in reading of sentences and paragraphs. 
At all stages the study of new words should be carried on to enlarge 
the vocabulary and develop ability to recognize unfamiliar forms. 


IV. CASES POOR IN TEST I BUT AVERAGE OR BETTER IN TEST 2 
OR TEST 3 OR BOTH 


Pupils very poor in Test 1 but good in either Test 2 or Test 3 
or both are not so frequently found as the other three types, and it is 
even more unusual to find pupils poor in Tests 1 and 3 but good in 
Test 2, or poor in Tests 1 and 2 but good in Test 3. This is due 
to the fact that children usually cannot read phrases, sentences, or 
paragraphs unless they can recognize individual words. But such 
combinations of abilities will sometimes appear. 

The chief legitimate cause of markedly greater achievements in 
Tests 2 and 3 or both than in Test 1 is special skill in utilizing the 
context. Certain pupils tend to do better in the bigger thought-unit 
tests than in examinations on words, for the reason that they have 
acquired a special skill of appraising the thought from the few 
words they may happen to know in the sentence. In oral reading 
they are often observed to omit, to transpose or mispronounce words 
or phrases or to substitute others which mean about the same. Al- 
though below the average in number of isolated words they can 
recognize or in ability to work out, independently, the recognition 
of a single word by phonetic or other devices, these pupils may 
excel their companions in getting the meaning from a phrase or 
sentence or paragraph. Such skill is not undesirable; on the contrary 
it is highly useful except in so far as it tends to inhibit the efforts 
to master a sight vocabulary and to acquire skill in independent 
recognition of unfamiliar word forms. For such pupils the proper 
remedial work consists, first, in requiring more literal reading of 
sentences and paragraphs, though care should be exercised not to 
distract attention from the thought and not to let the pupil become 
too “‘word conscious,” and, second, in developing skill in ready recog- 
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nition of word forms by means of exercises such as were suggested 
above. 

The main types of patterns of achievement which appear in the 
results of the three tests are those described. Other types, including 
those mentioned under Type IV, should be viewed critically. Any 
factor which interferes with proper work by the pupil during the 
test, such as failure to understand the directions for one or two 
tests, loss of time due to broken pencils or improper application, etc., 
as well as errors in scoring, will, of course, produce a distorted pic- 
ture of the pupil’s abilities. Whenever any doubt arises concerning 
the reliability of a pupil’s work, the test should be repeated. 


THE USE OF ‘READING AGE’ SCORES 


Although all of our illustrations have been based upon ‘Reading 
Grades,’ the ‘Reading Age’ scores are often more serviceable. This 
is specially true when the ‘Mental Age’ obtained from the Stanford- 
Binet or some valid group test is available. In such cases better 
estimates of how well the pupil should be expected to do on the 
tests may be made. It is customary to expect that a pupil should 
achieve a Reading Age approximately equal to his Mental Age, no 
matter what his chronological age or grade status may be. 


COMPOSITE SCORES FOR GENERAL READING ABILITY 


In school surveys and in appraising the fitness of individuals for 
promotion, a single score is often desired to represent reading ability 
in general. While the writer believes that for all such purposes the 
diagnostic, specific appraisals such as have been outlined above are 
superior to the composite score, the latter can be computed from 
these tests with a high degree of reliability precisely because the in- 
struments measure different phases of reading ability. A composite 
of different important reading skills is better than a combination of 
scores from several tests of very similar abilities. To obtain the 
composite, the raw scores for each test should be converted into 
either reading ages or grades and the average of these derived scores 
computed. 

If the Gates Pronunciation, Gray’s Oral Reading, or other tests 
are used, the age or grade achievements from them may also be 
added, thus further increasing the reliability of the composite. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS 


The reliability of the results of these tests is primarily determined 
by the skill of the examiner. Two factors are of supreme impor- 
tance; the explanation of the tasks to the pupils and the management 
of the group during the test period. If a pupil does not correctly 
and fully understand what he is to do before the test is begun, his 
performance is unlikely to reveal his ability accurately. If pupils 
do not work systematically and vigorously, yet without fluster and 
excitement, the results will be unreliable. After a great deal of 
experience it has been found that when properly given, managed, and 
scored, the tests are long enough to yield reasonably reliable results 
in the individual case and highly reliable scores for a class. When 
more precise individual appraisals are desired, two forms of the 
tests should be given, preferably on different days. 


CERTAIN DETAILS CONCERNING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS 


In the foregoing sections, the uses of the tests have been described; 
in this section various technical details concerning the construction, 
reliability, etc., of the tests will be given. 

Methods of Securing Age and Grade Averages and Their Re- 
liability. For the grade averages were secured as many classes as 
possible in New York City schools which had been measured with 
intelligence tests and were known to be approximately average in 
mentality. To secure numbers sufficiently great it was necessary to 
utilize certain classes on whom intelligence scores were not available. 
In these instances were taken schools judged to be representative 
and in which pupils were classified into several classes at each grade 
level on the basis of various evidence of ability. In such cases, 
classes were taken or made up to give average ability, i.e., neither 
the brightest nor the dullest groups were accepted. In this way, 
we sought to secure a score for the average achievement of the 
average pupils in the New York City system. 

As a further check upon the reliability of the norms, two pro- 
grams were carried out. In one approximately 210 pupils in each 
of Grades 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, and 3A were measured with Form 1 of 
each of the three tests; in the other a similar number in each grade, 
but in different schools, were tested with Form 2 of each test. In 
each program three orders of testing were utilized; the orders were 
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Test 1, Test 2, Test 3; Test 2, Test 3, Test 1; Test 3, Test 2, 
Test 1. An equal number of classes was tested in each of these 
orders. This made it possible to measure, correct for, average or 
eliminate the effects of practice which might spread from one test 
to another. It was found, however, that practice in one test had a 
barely perceptible effect on others. 

All told sixty-eight different classes in fifteen different schools were 
tested, the number being approximately equal for the two programs 
with Forms 1 and 2. The final averages for the several grade levels 
were averages of class averages. These computations were made 
separately for the two programs. A comparison of the two results 
indicates the reliability of the final averages better than any probable 
error statistically derived, inasmuch as the central tendencies are 
affected not only by the gross number of cases but also by the selec- 
tion of classes. 

How similar the averages for the two programs were is indicated 
in the following results. The tests were given between 4 and 7 
weeks before the end of the academic year. 


























Grade Program A Sate B |Program A |Program B |Program A Progr B 
Test 1 | Test 1 est 2 est 2 Test 3 est 3 
| | 
ae a, aon 7.21 4.81 4.95 4.75 4.83 
1B .. ..| 18.17 18.19 10.22 9.73 9.08 9.25 
2A. poe) S848 31.87 22.21 21.45 15.59 15.81 
2B .. ..| 36.82 37.40 26.43 26.68 17.78 18.26 
3 a | 43.80 43.92 31.73 31.50 21.83 21.20 








When allowances were made for small differences in the average 
time of year at which the tests were given and for slight differences 
in the difficulty of the two forms as they then existed, the two 
averages become still more nearly alike. 

The final averages of the two program averages represent very 
accurately the typical achievements of average New York City classes. 

The grade averages given in the Manual represent a scale giving 
for each test score the approximate grade status at which the chil- 
dren tested would have attained that average score. The scale was 
made by interpolation of the averages given above. 
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Age Averages. The usual difficulties were encountered in com- 
puting age averages from the population studied. All the pupils were 
distributed in age groups, and their scores averaged. As usual the 
youngest do exceedingly well and the oldest poorly. As is well 
known, these results are due to the fact that the youngest and oldest 
pupils are not representative of their whole age groups: the youngest 
are brighter, the oldest are duller than the average of children of 
their age. 

For our purposes was desired not a scale of averages of the vari- 
ous age groups as they exist in the schools studied but rather a scale 
showing approximately what the average pupil would do in the 
tests at each of several ages. Various methods of approximating this 
result have been discussed.* The most valid one, that of securing 
large groups of really representative children, is quite inapplicable to 
tests for the primary grades. The method adopted was to estimate 
the grade position of the average pupil at different ages and assign 
to each of these ages the grade score previously described. 

After some study it was estimated that in such New York City 
schools as were here used, the average pupil enters Grade 1 at about 
6.4 years of age, Grade 2 at 7.5 years, Grade 3 at 8.6 years, and 
Grade 4 at about 9.7 years. By interpolation, the ages equivalent 
to the various grade positions on the grade scale were obtained. In 
this way the age scale was constructed. The scales in the Manual 
take the following forms. 


TABLE I (For Test 1) 








Reading | Reading Reading | Reading 
Score Grade* Age Score Grade Age 
P stsuwaa Sed eobee vs 1.20 NEED Suna sss bw kkewees 2.30 7.80 
Wb. det adaabnaces 1.24 UE MN So dn Biica's wgeonse aie 2.33 7.83 
ee aA ol exae anise 1.27 0 rare 2.37 7.87 
DGS eVews boedes 1.30 EE aoe ceG565 0449004 2.40 7.90 
Dak dake buddies Séh 1.35 Eds alg 0k os dees 2.43 7.93 
etc etc 


























* Grade 1.20 means two-tenths beyond the beginning of Grade 1, etc. Age 6.60 means six 
and sixty-hundredths years. 


The method is used in all tests (including the series for Grades 3 
® Very ably by Dr. W. A. McCall in How to Measure in Education. 
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to 8 elsewhere described).® The scales produced yield a comparison 
with the hypothetical ‘average’ pupil; a practice which has at least 
the advantage of rough intelligibility to all school people and of 
making scores for the different tests comparable and equivalent to 
the average achievement at such and such a grade status. 

Equivalents of Forms. The equivalents of the two forms now 
available was determined by giving both to groups of pupils, half 
of whom took Form 1 first and half Form 2. The forms, as wholes, 
were made equivalent by making each item in one approximately 
equal to the item of the same number in the other. The final forms 
would be equal in difficulty for such pupils as were studied. 

Practice Effects. As stated above, practice in taking one type of 
test had no influence on another type of test, that could be discov- 
ered. From the data secured in computing the equivalence of the 
forms, it was possible to estimate the influence which taking one test 
has on taking another form of the same test. ‘This effect, as we 
found it, was primarily due to pupils doing better in a second test 
because they did not fully understand the directions in the first test 
and consequently wasted some time before learning what to do. The 
influence, then, varies greatly with examiners: the better the examiner 
conducts the directions, the less superiority pupils show on a second 
test. The best estimate possible from the data is that, assuming first- 
class examiners, the score on a second form of a test will on the 
average exceed the score on the first by approximately 2 per cent. 

Intercorrelations of the Tests. Intercorrelations of the tests were 
computed for four classes of pupils, one Grade 1B, one Grade 2A, 











Test 1, Self-Correlations 

Words Test 1, Test 2, 
Grade Number |_ with 2, Words Phrases, 

of Pupils | Phrases with 3, /etc., with 3, 
and Directions | Directions| Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 
Sentences 

mm... 3% 43 -39 .37 .85 -79 -77 
iii 53 .48 2 .88 .85 .85 
ss... oe 58 53 61 -92 .87 .82 
a8 ....| 38 55 .60 .58 .88 81 . 88 
Mean .. .§2 50 .53 . 86 . 83 .83 
































*In Teachers College Record, September, 1926. 
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and two classes of Grade 2B. The intercorrelations and self-correla- 
tions are given above. 

Comparison of the self-correlations (Form 1 correlated with 
Form 2) with the intercorrelations shows clearly that each test meas- 
ures specific abilities not gauged by the other tests. The positive 
intercorrelations of about 0.5 in all cases suggest that there are, how- 
ever, either certain reading abilities common to the tests or else 
certain other abilities engaged in all the tests, or both. What 
causes these intercorrelations we can only surmise. Almost surely 
they are caused in part by the correlation of each test with intelli- 
gence, age, and various general educational factors, since things 
correlated with the same thing are correlated with each other. There 
are doubtless specific reading skills common to all three tests which 
contribute to the correlations. What we judge these factors to be 
has been brought out in concrete terms in the preceding discussion 
of the use of the tests. 

Where to Secure Tests and Manual. The tests, together with a 
Manual of Directions giving methods of administering and scoring, 
scoring keys, tables of age and grade averages and detailed sug- 
gestions for the use of the tests in measurement, diagnosis, and 
remedial instruction, are distributed by the Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications. 











SOME PHASES OF THE BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


FFICIENT business administration in a school system seeks to 
provide for: 


1. The establishment and acceptance of sound financial policies 
and programs. 


2. The equitable distribution of tax burdens. 

3. The insurance of conformity to contractual obligations on 
the part of all persons dealing with the board of education. 

4. The provision that all legal requirements are met in the 
transaction of business. 

5. The recognition and adoption of financial procedures accepted 
as sound in the most advanced business circles. 

6. The anticipation of financial needs for the future educational 
program as developed by the educational staff. 

7. The provision of a complete system of records which makes 
possible detailed publicity covering all moneys provided for 
the educational program. 

8. The safeguarding of funds against misuse or loss. 


9g. The development of procedures which will assure proper care 
of all goods, equipment, and buildings provided by public 
funds. 

10. The establishment of standards for judging the character and 
quality of materials, supplies, and equipment that are used 
in the school system. 

11. The establishment of standards which will assure economy 
and efficiency in the construction of school buildings. 

12. The anticipation of supply and repair needs and the satisfac- 
tion of those needs as they arise. 

13. The development of a program of publicity which portrays 
facts concerning the school system and thereby establishes 
confidence in the school system on the part of the teachers. 
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The detailed activities of business administration’ may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


1. Activities which are primarily secretarial, namely, those that 
are performed by the secretarial staff of any corporation. 


2. Activities which primarily involve financial accounting or 
transactions. 


3. Activities relating largely to the establishment of standards 
and the development of routines for the purchase of supplies, 
materials, and equipment for replacement. 

4. Activities which are concerned largely with the maintenance 
and operation of plant. 


5. Activities which involve the purchase of land, the acquisition 
of title, and the planning construction of buildings. 


In the study of the business administration of any school system 
detailed studies should be made of the activities performed by the 
business officers and the records and the results should be analyzed 
in terms of the thirteen criteria which appear at the beginning of this 
article. Each of the detailed activities of the business administra- 
tion is discussed below. 


ACTIVITIES OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION WHICH ARE PRIMARILY 
SECRETARIAL 


The minute book of the board of education is the record of the 
official acts of the school board. The recording of the proceedings 
of the work of the board of education and its committees thus 
becomes one of the most important secretarial functions of business 
administration. The records should be so maintained and so in- 
dexed that the board policies and actions can be referred to with 
ease. All important motions should be recorded with the names 
of members for and against. Topical headings should also be pro- 
vided for all the important motions. It will be an advantage if major 
policies appear in the minutes in terms of the emphasis which should 
be given them; for example, more striking headings may be used 
than are given the mere incidental routine of board work. It will 
add to the value of these important records if they are bound in 
permanent form at regular intervals in preference to being retained 
in loose-leaf binders. 


1 Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L., and others. Problems in Educational Administration. 
p. 201. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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It is important to provide a maximum of safety for the outstand- 
ing permanent records of a board of education. There should be 
an adequate vault in which the seal of the corporation, outstanding 
contracts, securities which may be entrusted to the board, impor- 
tant papers such as legal documents, title papers and receipts, im- 
portant books of record, the outstanding insurance policies, the 
cancelled orders and warrants and cancelled bonds and coupons may 
be placed with the assurance that they are for all time safe from 
destruction by fire or other disaster. It is equally important that 
the business management be provided with fire-resistive files for 
recording the important correspondence of the board to ensure safety 
from any disaster which may cause loss. A very important part 
of the secretarial duties of the business office is to assure to the 
community permanence in record-keeping to the end that a complete 
history of the educational development of the community will always 
be available. 

The development of an adequate record of all the employees of 
the board of education, past and present, is a significant secretarial 
duty to which considerable care should be given. The importance 
of such a record becomes clear when it is borne in mind that it is 
frequently the only source of complete information concerning the 
professional careers of teachers. When changes are made in the 
state policy of providing annuities or pensions for teachers, these 
records frequently become of vital importance to individuals who 
have rendered a long service and who require the official certifica- 
tion of such performance. 

Business departments of school systems should also set up standards 
which can be used in the publication of courses of study, annual 
reports and incidental reports of the board of education and its 
oficers. Standardization of size of paging, type to be used and 
general form of the documents, such as tables of contents, indexing 
and the like, will assist greatly in the ease of use of such documents. 
The style books of such well-known organizations as the University 
of Chicago Press and the press of the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College might be used as a basis for such publications. 

It is unwise to issue any document from the office of the board 
of education the character of which does not carry with it a full 
conviction of its importance to that group to which it is addressed. 
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The business office should issue, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, monthly or bi-weekly bulletins which will convey 
to the parents information concerning what is being attempted in 
the school system. The Denver, Colo., St. Paul, Minn., Cleve- 
land, O., and Oakland, Calif., bulletins are types of bulletins issued 
by many school systems in the United States. This should be part 
of the publicity program which will weld more closely the work of 
parent and teacher in the education of children of any community. 

At its meetings, the work of a board of education may be expedited 
and the valuable time of the board members conserved by making 
slight changes in certain secretarial duties. By mailing typewritten 
minutes of board meetings to members of the board subsequent to 
meetings, corrections can be made at the leisure of board members 
and without requiring an extended reading of the minutes at the 
beginning of each meeting. Supplying board members with an out- 
line of business to be transacted, and preparing resolutions for board 
members in advance of the meeting so that copies may be available 
at the time of the meeting are other devices which will assist in 
reducing the time in meetings which is otherwise lost. 

Boards of education should pride themselves in maintaining at a 
high business level their correspondence with citizens, prospective 
candidates for positions, and those with whom the boards do busi- 
ness. Promptness, attention to details, and exactness are desirable 
characteristics of this work. To the degree that this is done does 
a board of education develop confidence among those whom it serves. 

Some of the important contributions which have been made to 
the literature of this field are listed below. They may serve in 
answering many questions which will arise in this field. 

Miller, C. R. and Charles, Fred. Publicity and the Public Schools. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1920. 

Neale, M. G. School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support 
for Education in American Cities. Missouri Book Company, Columbia, 
Mo., 1921. 

Olsen, H. C. The Work of Boards of Education and How It should be Done. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
Reynolds, R. G. Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools. A. G. Seiler, 

New York City, 1924. 

Smith, H. P. The Business Administration of a City School System. Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. School Records and Reports. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 

Theisen, W. W. The City Superintendent and the Board of Education. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917. 


ACTIVITIES PRIMARILY FINANCIAL 


The records of the business office which have to do with the 
assessment of property, the levying and the collecting of taxes, 
should be so developed and so maintained that all of the essential 
safeguards are provided. To be sure, in many communities these 
activities are performed by municipal officers rather than by educa- 
tional officers. In many school business offices changes can be made 
in payroll management which will save time. This can be done 
through the development of a payroll calculator similar to the one 
shown in Table I, through the establishment of a more efficient 
system of recording teacher absences, and through the creation of 
better records for substitute teachers. Suggested forms for report- 
ing absences and for payrolls are shown in Charts 1 and 2, pages 
184 and 185. 

The business department should use the utmost zeal and care 
in managing the various board funds and in reporting the condition 
of these funds to the board of education. The procedures which 
are set up for securing the proper authorization for disbursements 
should be safeguarded at all times. The financial records of the 
board of education should follow the most modern practices. Every 
effort should be made to give a proper accounting for all funds 
and moneys entrusted to this office. 

Such financial data as are sought for the promotion of the educa- 
tional program should be available to a degree not found in most 
school systems. Financial records should be so maintained that 
accurate accounts may be sent to the state and to the national 
authorities in the form in which they desire to have expenditures 
recorded. 

In many communities little is gained by the practice of having 
committees of the board audit the financial claims against the board 
of education. The lists of claims submitted at the beginning of 
meetings of boards of education often involve so much work for 
the finance committee that it is impossible for board members to 
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TABLE I 
SUGGESTED FORM OF PAYROLL CALCULATOR 


For Reducing Clerical Labor Connected With Monthly Payroll 


There is a growing tendency on the part of boards of education toward liberal adjust- 
ment with teachers in case of reasonable absence. The early custom of deducting one- 
twentieth of the monthly salary for each day absent is giving place to the modern one of 
allowing a reasonable number of legitimate absences on full pay and permitting still 
further absence on condition that the deduction be merely enough to pay the substitute. 
If further deductions are to be made they should at least be on the basis of 1/365th of 
the yearly salary. Deductions on this basis may be readily computed by referring to the 
accompanying “calculator.” The left-hand column shows the yearly salary; the second 
column gives the amount due on a ten-payment basis in case of deductions for from one 
to twenty days. 





Salary* Number of Dayst 





Yearly |Monthly I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 





$1,000 | $100 | $97.26 | $94.52 | $91.78 | $89.04 | $86.30 | $83.56 | $80.82 | $78.08 
1,050 | 105 | 102.12| 99.25| 96.37]| 93.49} 90.62| 87.74| 84.86] 81.99 
I,100 | I10 | 106.99 | 103.97 | 100.96| 97.95| 94.93/| 91.92] 88.90| 85.89 
1,150 | 115 | 141.85 | 108.70 | 105.55 | 102.40] 99.25] 96.10| 92.94| 89.79 
1,200 | 120 | 116.71 | 113.42 | 110.14 | 106.85 | 103.56 | 100.27] 96.99] 93.70 
1,250 | 125 | 121.58 | 118.15 | 114.73 | 111.30 | 107.88 | 104.45 | 101.03 | 97.60 
1,300 | 130 | 126.44 | 122.88 | 119.32 | 115.75 | 112.19 | 108.63 | 105.07 | 101.51 
1,350 135 | 131.30 | 127.60 | 123.90 | 120.21 | 116.51 | 112.81 | 109.11 | 105.41 
1,400 | 140 | 136.16 | 132.33 | 128.49 | 124.66 | 120.82 | 116.99 | 113.15 | 109.31 
1,450 | 145 | 141.03 | 137.05 | 133.08 | 129.11 | 125.14 | 121.16 | 117.19 | 113.22 
1,500 | 150 | 145.89 | 141.78 | 137.67 | 133.56 | 129.45 | 125.34 | 121.23 | 177.12 
1,550} 155 | 150.75 | 146.51 | 142.26 | 138.91 | 133.77 | 129.52 | 125.27 | 121.03 
1,600 160 | 155.62 | 151.23 | 146.85 | 142.47 | 138.08 | 133.70 | 129.31 | 124.93 
1,650 | 165 | 160.48 | 155.96 | 151.44 | 146.92 | 142.40 | 137.88 | 133.35 | 128.83 
I, 700 170 | 165.34 | 160.68 | 156.03 | 151.37 | 146.71 | 142.05 | 137.40 | 132.74 
1,750 | 175 | 170.21 | 165.41 | 160.62 | 155.82 | 151.03 | 146.23 | 141.44 | 136.64 
1,800 |} 180 | 175.07 | 170.14 | 165.21 | 160.62 | 155.34 | 150.41 | 154.48 | 140.55 
1,850 | 185 | 179.93 | 174.86 | 169.79 | 164.73 | 159.66 | 154.59 | 149.42 | 144.45 
1,900 | 190 | 184.79 | 179.59 | 174.38 | 169.18 | 163.97 | 158.77 | 153.56 | 148.35 
1,950 | 195 | 189.66 | 184.31 | 178.97 | 173.63 | 168.29 | 162.94 | 157.60 | 152.26 
2,000f] 200 | 194.52 | 189.04 | 183.56 | 178.08 | 172.60 | 167.12 | 161.64 | 156.16 






































* Ten months’ basis. 

+ Salary according to number of days absent. 

t In final form should be extended to twenty days and to include all salaries paid in the school 
system. Adjustments can also be made in such a calculator for pension deductions. 
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give the time required in checking the essential elements in all of 
these transactions. It is unfair to board members to ask them to 
spend time in these details of the work of a school system. The 
business department should have established routines and procedures 
which should safeguard these transactions for the board of educa- 
tion. The system of securing bids, the submitting of bids to the 
board of education, the authorization by the board for purchasing, 
and the checks and balances for recording and making payments 
should constitute a satisfactory machinery for preventing fraud and 
for carrying out the acts of the board of education. 

To provide a further safeguard for the board of education and 
for its administrative officers, the same kind of audit of the busi- 
ness transactions of the school system is recommended as is employed 
by banking houses and large industrial and commercial organizations. 
These audits should be made by expert auditors who are retained 
annually for this purpose. ‘These auditors should be required to 
make two audits annually at times which they themselves set and 
which are unknown to the officers of the school system. Good busi- 
ness management always desires to have its accounts checked in 
this manner because of the confidence it develops and the assurance 
it carries for the people who are involved. 

The budget is the financial expression of the educational pro- 
gram, and the estimating of the items and the distribution of the 
appropriations is the responsibility solely of the superintendent and 
his staff to the board of education. The annual requisitions for 
the budgetary estimate should initiate with the sources of need and 
be expressed in terms of per-pupil needs. When once the distribution 
of appropriations has been made, it should be held binding, and 
appropriations should not be shifted from one item to the other 
except for important emergencies, and then with the formal action 
of the board of education upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. A large surplus of funds for any one item is, from the 
financial management standpoint, as undesirable as a large deficit. 

One of the chief purposes of the budget is to require a definite 
statement of needs from the executive officers in accordance with 
educational policies already adopted by the board of education. This 
purpose is defeated if these needs are constantly exceeded by the 
financial provisions to meet them. It is desirable for the executive 
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officers to use every care in the original establishment of the budget 
to the end that the board of education may be completely aware 
at the beginning of the year of the educational program to be 
advanced and the children to be served. ‘The budget should be 
made out long enough before the beginning of the fiscal year to insure 
time for accurate estimates and complete adoption before charges 
must be made against its items. It should not be made out so long 
before the fiscal year that needs cannot be accurately anticipated. 
The insurance policy of a board of education should include at 
least insurance against fire, boiler insurance, truck insurance, burglar 
insurance and surety bonds. The total cost of insurance should be 
distributed evenly among the years during which the policies are in 
force. The payments of premiums should be arranged so that they 
fall due at the same date. ‘The practice of securing appraisals of 
the entire school plant and basing insurance upon such appraisals 
made by competent appraising engineers is one which should com- 
mend itself to boards of education in its purchases of insurance. 
The inventory plan followed in a school system should be of a 
continuing nature so that the amount on hand at the end of each 
year can be checked against the amounts which were on hand at 
the beginning of the year. An inventory should seek to provide a 
thorough accounting for supplies, equipment and books, and any 
other goods which have value and should be continued in use in the 
school system. Such an inventory should prevent unnecessary loss, 
should hold school employees responsible for the equipment in their 
charge, and should prevent unnecessary duplication of purchases. 
Each school system should adopt a plan of internal accounting 
to cover the accounting for non-revenue receipts and the expenditures 
made by such organizations as school cafeterias, athletic associations, 
clubs of various schools, and such other activities as printing and 
industrial arts where materials are purchased for the use of students 
and are paid for as they are used. The distribution of such funds 
should not be made on the regular distribution ledgers but a separate 
fund should be maintained and the bookkeeping of this fund devel- 
oped so that proper accounting may be given at any time of the 
transactions in this field. 
Some of the recent literature which wil! give valuable suggestions 
in this field includes the following: 
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Case, Hiram C. Handbook of Instruction for Recording Disbursements for 
School Purposes. University of State of New York, Albany, N. Y. C. F. 
Williams & Son, Albany, N. Y., 1916. 

Fowlkes, John G. School Bonds. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
1924. 

Hunt, Charles W. The Cost and Support of Secondary Schools in the State 
of New York. Macmillan, 1924. 

Melchior, William T. Insuring Public School Property. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

Moehlman, Arthur B. Uniform Accounting Plan for Michigan. State Edu- 
cation Department, Lansing, Mich., 1925. 

Stoops, R.O. The Cost of Elementary Education in the State of New York. 
Macmillan, 1924. 

Strayer, G. D. and Haig, R. M. The Financing of Education in the State 
of New York. Macmillan, 1923. 

Twente, John W. Budgetary Procedure for the Local School System. Pub- 
lished by Author, 1923. 


ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES 


The purchasing and distributing of the supplies requires safe- 
guards for preventing possible waste, loss, and over-supply of ma- 
terials. Any administration is to be commended which adopts a plan 
for budgeting all supplies and for the practice of purchasing the 
majority of materials needed annually and in bulk, thus effecting 
a saving for the district. 

The success of the supply program may be advanced through the 
standardization of the ‘‘core’’ set of supplies to expedite requisition- 
ing and purchasing. In all school systems there is a certain group 
of supplies needed for general purposes and of such a nature that 
they do not prevent changes in the methods which teachers desire 
to initiate or employ. This list can be set up as a “core” list. Every 
board of education should adopt such a list, and it should be made 
the basis for requisitions. Such lists, together with supplementary 
lists, should be developed for each field of supplies, such as the 
kindergarten, science work, industrial arts, home economics, janitorial 
service, and the like. In the establishment of these lists, every item 
should be thoroughly studied in the light of the educational program 
to be advanced. It is possible to develop supply lists which impede 
rather than aid in the progressive educational movements of a school 
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system. For example, the wide variation which exists in kindergarten 
practices in the United States is accompanied by an equally wide 
variation in the character of the supplies used. Modern classroom 
practice requires supplies in keeping with the theory and philosophy 
involved in its methods. Teachers and principals should play a 
large part in determining the character and the quality of the 
materials to be used. 

A school system requires a great many printed forms. It is well 
to organize a plan whereby such forms are kept properly indexed 
and in such a way that changes may be made as the need for the 
change becomes apparent during the course of the school year. This 
will insure the incorporation of all corrections and desirable changes 
when new printing is desired. It will also assist in future ordering. 
A good plan for a business department to follow is to secure bids 
on all of its printed forms at one time in the course of a year. 
This means a reduction in cost and also assists in having the materials 
on hand at the opening of the school year. In printing forms, it 
will be found advantageous to have each form given a code number 
which is subsequently used in purchasing. This code should in- 
clude department, date of purchase and amount purchased, as 
§-12-1920-3M signifies 3,000 purchased on the date given. 

The educational literature relating to this subject is limited but 
includes the following which will be of assistance. 


Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Inventory Book for Elementary Schools. 
C. F. Williams & Son, Albany, N. Y., 1919. 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. High School Inventory Book. C. F. 
Williams & Son, Albany, N. Y., 1920. 

Taylor, R. B. Principles of School Supply Management. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF PHYSICAL PLANT 


Every board of education should include a sufficient sum in the 
annual budget to allow for the making of repairs as repairs are 
needed. 

Economies can no doubt be effected in many school systems, if men 
ate employed constantly who are sufficiently skilled to do the neces- 
sary repair work in plumbing, carpentry, cement work, glazing, 
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painting and locksmithing, and in the electrical field. This repair 
activity should be continuous. When workers cannot be employed 
within classrooms, they should be engaged in the rehabilitation and 
renovition of equipment. 

In the installation of new equipment and new fixtures, a program 
of standardization should be followed w:.ich will simplify the cost 
of repairs and make it possible for the school system to carry on 
hand the smaller repair items which experience finds to be needed 
frequently. The accounting officers should maintain cost accounts of 
repair jobs with the purpose of discovering where the costs become 
excessive and how economies can be secured. It is desirable to keep 
the repair costs distributed according to the various buildings. This 
evidence will be invaluable to a board of education as new building 
projects are developed. 

Every effort should be made to assure schoolhousing conditions 
which are the most satisfactory. In large school systems, it will 
become necessary to establish a high degree of uniformity in the 
duties and responsibilities of the janitorial-engineering staff and in 
the practices which are followed in the cleaning and maintaining of 
buildings. It will be necessary to define in greater detail the duties 
of these employees and to place in the hands of each one a well- 
developed schedule of what he is expected to do. This schedule 
should include such important factors as the complete removal from 
buildings of all waste materials, the standardization of materials used 
in cleaning operations, the most effective methods to be employed in 
all operations, the immediate reporting of damaged furniture or 
equipment, the removal from buildings of broken-down equipment, 
and the maintenance of active electric light bulbs in all sockets. The 
pamphlet of instruction issued to the janitor-engineer staff of the 
Minneapolis schools by Business Superintendent George F. Womrath 
will be invaluable in this work. 

Every board of education should adopt a fixed policy with respect 
to the use of school property by other organizations than itself. 
This policy should be expressed in such detail that no misunderstand- 
ings of its import can arise. To carry out this policy should be an 
obligation of the business department working under the direction 
of the superintendent of schools. 

It is essential to standardize supplies in the operation and main- 
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tenance of plant as it is in other fields. ‘There should be no nig- 
gardly policy pursued in the establishment of such standards. Every 
effort should be made to provide the supplies needed to the point 
where full returns are being secured in better schoolhouse-keeping 
and to avoid all waste or loss. Much has been written recently cover- 
ing this kind of work. Some of these books are listed below: 


Ayres, Williams and Wood. Healthful Schools. Houghton Mifflin, 1918. 

Hedlund, John. The Practical Janitor; a Handbook for School Janitors. 
Burton Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1917. 

Reeves, C. E. Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools. Bureau of .« 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

Schwartz, H. M. Improving the Maintenance of Public School Buildings. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
Smith, Kenneth, G. Short Course for Janitor-Engineers. Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1910. 

Talbert, Wilford E. The School Custodian, His Duties and Responsibilities. 
Abstracts of lectures given at the Common School Assembly Hall, Oakland, 
Calif., March 26 to May 4, 1917. Bulletin No. 8, Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif., June, 1917. 

Womrath, George F. Public School Janitorial-Engineering Service. School 
Administration Series. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1926 (In press). 


ACTIVITIES RELATING PRIMARILY TO CAPITAL OUTLAY 


In this subdivision of the duties of the business department fall 
such activities as acquiring title to property by purchase or con- 
demnations; supervising the voting and issuing of bonds; approving 
plans and specifications of architects; furnishing data to architects; 
supervising the work of builders at every stage; approving contracts 
of board either with or without legal advice; approving “faithful 
performance” bonds; certifying contractors’ and architects’ claims; 
appraising grounds and buildings; advertising for bids and letting of 
contracts; keeping construction records, plots of sites, and plans of 
buildings ; checking on construction before making final payment; and 
supervising the manufacture of school furniture and the installation 
of equipment. 

As a city enters upon a building program, very extensive work 
should be done by the business department in this field. The 
standardization of materials, of contracts, of spaces devoted to 
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educational activities, the equipment of rooms with special reference 
to modern educational needs, and the standardization of lighting, 
plumbing, and electrical fixtures are some of the tasks which must 
be assumed. Records of capital outlay should include land rec- 
ords, building records, equipment records, and equipment inven- 
tories. 

The pamphlets covering the contracts and standards for new school 
buildings, as issued by the Board of Education of Oakland, Calif., 
show the extent to which boards of education must go in order to 
build economical buildings adapted to their particular community 
purposes. Among the references in educational literature which will 
assist in the development of this program are: 


Donovan, John J. and Others. School Architecture. Macmillan, 1921. 

Henzlik, Frank E. Rights and Liabilities of Public School Boards under 
Capital Outlay Contracts. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924. 

Loomis, Arthur K. Junior High School Equipment Costs. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

National Education Association. Committee on Schoolhouse Planning. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1925. 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for Elementary School Build- 
ings. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1923. 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for High Schools. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 

Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L., and Hart, F. W. Schoolhousing Series. 
Architect’s Forms Nos. 1 and 2. C. F. Williams & Son, Albany, N. Y., 
1920. 


ANNUAL CALENDAR OF BUSINESS AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This calendar should indicate the dates of all important business 
transactions which it is the function of the business administration 
to transact annually, such as the paying of insurance premiums, bonds, 
interest, taxes, rents or other accounts regularly payable upon dates 
specified in advance. Through this agency, the dates for the annual 
requisitions of repairs and supplies can be set. There should also 
appear in this calendar the dates determined upon as the regular 
pay days, the date for the opening of bids on the annual supply pur- 
chases, the date for the election of the officers of the board of educa- 
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tion and any other significant dates which will keep the board of 
education and its administrative staff informed concerning the work 
which is imminent. 
This is the first of a series of eight articles by Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt of Teachers College and Professor Fred Engelhardt of the 


University of Minnesota. The second will appear in an early number. 





DUCATION is actively seeking 

better ways of doing the tradi- 
tional things. This study describes a 
departure from the usual plan for 
teacher training which has many advan- 
tages over current practices. 

“Graded Units are phases of the 
teacher’s work, arranged roughly in in- 
creasing difficulty and complexity and in 
the order in which they should be at- 
tacked by the student-teacher.” 

“Graded participation is a plan for 
professional preparation of teachers, 
whereby the novice begins with a simple 
task (unit) and proceeds to those which 
are more difficult and complex, arriving 
finally at full responsibility for the 
classroom.” 

While the writer has probably gone 
farther than anyone in the development 
of units and a plan for graded partici- 
pation, educators in different parts of 
the country have been developing the idea 
independently. All of these plans 
involve: 

1. Gradual introduction to full respon- 

sibility for the room. 

2. The focusing of attention on a 
single unit or a few units until 
they are mastered. 

3. Full responsibility for a unit when 
it has been assigned. 


No. 202. 








GRADED UNITS IN STUDENT TEACHING * 


4. Adaptation of the plan to the needs 
of the particular group being 
trained. 

5. The covering of all the essential 
activities which a teacher must per- 
form in the schoolroom in connec- 
tion with her day’s work. 

The plan was worked out in a typical 
city school system under the conditions 
which usually obtain. Many obstacles 
such as prejudice against practice teach- 
ing, poorly qualified critic-teachers, 
inadequate supervision, and a poorly or- 
ganized course in observation and 
practice teaching, had to be overcome. 
The outcome was a changed attitude 
towards teacher training which paved the 
way for the development of graded units. 

Graded units have been developed co- 
operatively. The twenty-one units cov- 
ering all phases of the teacher’s work 
were formulated by members of the 
supervisory staff who also decided on the 
chronological order. Later, members of 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of Student Teaching, critic-teachers, 
student-teachers, a group of elementary 
principals and others helped to revise the 
outlines in connection with their use. 
Several different revisions were made and 
the following form was finally adopted 
for each outline: 


*By Hugh Clark Pryor. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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1. Observation and study (of actual 

classroom conditions). 

2. Problems for thought and study. 

3. Projects to be worked out. 

4. A comprehensive list of references 

bearing on each point in the outline. 

A great danger in the administration 
of any formal plan is that it may be- 
come too mechanical. An attempt has 
been made to obviate this by socializing 
the work as fully as possible. While 
each member of the training staff is held 
definitely responsible for certain tasks, 
few reports are required and great free- 
dom is permitted in the working out of 
details. The greatest obstacle to the 
success of the plan as it was developed 
is the fact that supervisors have little 
but advisory power. Better results could 
be obtained if a reorganization were 
effected providing for more supervisory 
authority. 

Graded participation has been criti- 
cised as being too formal. It is con- 
tended that facility in classroom routine 
will develop incidentally, and that time 
spent in analysis and mastery of man- 
agerial functions in particular is largely 
wasted. Those who have developed this 
plan for graded participation believe that 
its limitations are largely inherent in 
inadequate supervision and other weak- 
nesses of any system of teacher training. 
They contend that the feared over- 
mechanization is justified in that it in- 
sures the formation of good habits and 
that its dangers may be avoided by wise 
administration. 

The chief advantages of graded par- 
ticipation are: 

1. It assures mastery of a complex 
process, teaching. 

2. It makes use of the analytical 

method of learning. 


3. It sets up definite goals and facili- 
tates their realization. 

4. It enables the student-teacher to 
see what progress he is making, 

5. It provides for gradual introduc- 
tion to responsible room teaching, 

6. Each student proceeds at his 
optimal rate, insuring confidence, 

7. Splitting up the teacher’s work into 
small units facilitates automatiza- 
tion of certain processes which 
are not injured thereby. 

8. This apparent overemphasis of 
routine duties may be defended on 
the ground that they are impor- 
tant prerequisites of good teaching, 

g. The work is socialized in that each 
student is provided with concrete 
activities, the performance of 
which gives him a true perspective 
of the teacher’s entire job. 

10. The work is properly motivated. 

11. The trial-and-error method and 
chance are practically eliminated. 

12. Breaking up the teacher’s work 
into units does not seem to pre- 
vent their reintegration—this dan- 
ger has been suggested—any more 
than is the case in training phy- 
sicians and lawyers by the case 
method. 

13. It safeguards the pupil against the 
dangers which may arise out of 
promiscuous practice teaching. 

14. It is flexible enough to be readily 
adapted to different situations. 

15. Administration is easy with an ade- 
quate staff. 

One criticism of the plan is that its 
administration would be more expensive 
than other plans. This has not been 
proved. It is not a valid objection in 
the light of increasing expenditures for 
other governmental functions than edu- 
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mounting bill for 


and 


cation, our 
luxuries. 

The Appendix of the study contains 
outlines of units to be studied and writ- 
ten up by the student-teacher. Unit I 
is given below in full, and the titles of 
the other twenty units. 

UNIT I. CLEANLINESS AND NEAT- 
NESS OF THE ROOM 


Observation and Study 


1. Room Conditions. 
a. List the sources of schoolroom dust 
and dirt. 
b. What steps are 
them? 
2. Duties of the teacher. 
a. What does the classroom teacher have 
to do with the cleanliness of the 
room? 
b. What ideals is the teacher trying to 
inculcate in connection with this unit? 
c. What means does the teacher use to 
secure active coéperation on the part 
of the pupils? 
3. Duties of the janitor. 
a. What does the janitor have to do 
with this unit? 
How do his duties compare with those 
of a teacher or principal? 
b. How are the dusting and sweeping 
done? 


taken to remove 


Problems 


1. Imagine this is the first day of school. 
Your room is not clean; what will you 
do about it? 

2. What “platform” (principles) regarding 
cleanliness will you put into effect when 
you begin school? 

3- Where would you look for dirt in mak- 
ing an inspection of the room? Make 
a list of the standards by which you 
would judge the cleanliness of a room. 
Is your room clean as judged by these 
standards? 

4. Why is it unjustifiable to have children 
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do work which should be done by the 
janitor? 

5. What are the best methods of sweeping? 
Of dusting? 
Of cleaning the blackboard? 

6. How can the janitor be trained to do 
more effective work? 

7. Why should the teacher be informed re- 
garding all of these problems? 


Projects 


1. Make a schedule of the duties of pupils, 
teacher, and janitor, in keeping the room 
clean. 

2. Make a list of books, magazine articles, 
etc., to inform the janitor as to how he 
can best do his work. 

3. Supervise the pupil’s work in keeping 
the room clean. 

4. Make suggestions as to how the jani- 
tor’s work may be improved. 


References 


Unit II. Lighting, Heating, and Venti- 
lation. 

Unit III. The Classroom, Building, and 
Grounds. 

Unit IV. Seating and the Needs of the 


Individual Child. 

Unit V. Attendance. 

Unit VI. The Daily Program of Work, 
Study, Recitation, and Play. 

Unit VII. Supplying the Class with Equip- 
ment and Materials for Work. 

Unit VIII. Supervision of Passing of the 
Children. 

Unit IX. Visual Instruction. 

Unit X. An Outline for Studying the 
Child. 

Unit XI. School Health. 

Unit XII. Supervision of Play. 

Unit XIII. Records and Reports. 

Unit XIV. Planning for the Lesson, Day, 
or Longer Period. 

Unit XV. Testing the Children’s Progress. 

Unit XVI. The Student-Teacher’s Rating 
Scale. 


Unit XVII. Individual Instruction. 
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Unit XVIII. 
or Class. 
Unit XIX. Parent-Teacher Relationships. 


Working with the Group 
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Unit XX. School Discipline. 
Unit XXI. Ethics of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. 


STUDYING THE THINKING DONE BY CHILDREN 
DURING THE CLASS HOUR * 


ESEARCH in education has in the 
past laid emphasis on the end 
product to the comparative neglect of the 
process. There are, however, urgent rea- 
sons for emphasis on the process and its 
immediate products. ‘The strength of the 
movement for supervised study and the 
relatively large amount of time given by 
teachers to studying method indicate that 
the experiences of teachers prove to them 
that studying the process is important. 
There is danger in too strong concen- 
tration on measuring fact end products 
only; if teacher’s skill and pupil’s learn- 
ing should come to be judged largely by 
this one phase of work, the class hour 
may become reduced to narrow prepara- 
tion for passing such tests. Supervisors 
certainly should consider the process in 
connection with all types of products, for 
only so can they hope to give help at the 
points most needed. Furthermore, par- 
ticipation of teachers in research, to the 
strengthening of both teachers and re- 
search, would become more common 
could better ways of studying the daily 
teaching process be found. 

In this attempt at studying these more 
subtle phases of the class hour, a record 
was kept of the children’s words through- 
out a year’s work in history. The class 
was composed half of eighth grade pupils 
and half of seventh grade pupils. These 
had an average IQ of 100 and were in 
other respects also average pupils. The 
children were encouraged to ask ques- 


tions with regard to United States his- 
tory and to attempt to answer their 
questions according to their own plans, 
They were not required to follow a text 
or a course of study. They were free 
to discuss any questions in the field and 
to use any methods of studying and re- 
citing which they found serviceable. The 
class considered itself responsible, how- 
ever, for making good use of the time 
and for being able to give a reason for 
anything it wished to do. It was under- 
stood that the class must carry to fair 
completion any problem it deliberately 
set itself and that individuals must do, 
at least in a poor way, any work assigned 
by the class. 

The purpose was to secure a detailed 
verbal picture of a group of children 
throughout one year’s work in one sub- 
ject in order to analyze this so as (1) 
to find if children could, with good re- 
sults, use their own questions for study; 
(2) to find means for fostering good 
thinking on the part of the children, and 
(3) to find whether children could them- 
selves helpfully give attention to their 
methods. 

By various measurements, the study 
proved that good work had taken place 
during the year and that the children’s 
thinking during the class hour showed 
distinct improvement. The development 
in skill in thinking about questions in 
history was found to be such that three 
stages could be recognized by a group of 


* By Inga Olla Helseth. Children’s Thinking; A Study of the Thinking done by a Group of 
Teachers 


Eight 


Grade Children when encouraged to ask Questions about United States History. 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 209. 
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150 students of education who judged 
samplings. A more careful analysis of 
the record of the abbreviated record of 
the children’s words by five students re- 
sulted in the finding of definite lines of 
growth. Another check on the work 
done was provided in the usual types of 
tests. In five standardized history tests, 
the average of the class exceeded, except 
in one instance, the norms of the country 
for eighth grade pupils. Tests devised 
in the study showed the pupils to have 
gained in speed in locating facts and in 
formulating questions from materials 
read. In another test there was evi- 
dence that the class advanced from 25 
ideas to 210 ideas about how to study a 
chapter in history. 

Tabulations and analyses were made, 
indicating five lines of development evi- 
dent in the record of the words spoken 
in the class hour by the children. One 
phase of this development was evident 
in the change in the types of work the 
pupils attempted during the class hour. 
In September they sat passive, reciting 
the words from certain given parts of 
prescribed books as they were called on. 
In May they themselves introduced the 
problems on which they desired help. 
They used a wide range of extra books, 
magazines, and illustrative material in 
order to satisfy their own sense of what 
the problem implied. Books had also 
found a place in the recitation hours as 
well as in the study hour. They had 
evolved particular ways of studying 
which they now habitually employed. The 
teacher had become a counselor, re- 
sponding to their needs as they met real 
difficulties. The teacher’s share in the 
spoken words of the classroom had been 
reduced from 60 per cent to 14 per cent. 
From meekly obedient followers of the 
teacher’s instructions, the class had be- 





come a socially conscious group, freely 
and yet critically giving and taking from 
one another in a codperative solving of 
problems. 

A second phase considered in the in- 
vestigation was the development of ease 
in finding questions to be considered in 
the study hour. In the fall the pupils 
had no questions except as the teacher 
demanded questions of them. They did 
not criticize nor relate questions, nor see 
practical applications of them. By spring, 
they were demanding consideration of 
questions which had arisen in their own 
minds during previous discussions or 
during activities outside the classroom. 
They could synthesize and analyze ques- 
tions for practical use. They saw their 
questions as the problems whose solution 
made American history. Some phases of 
their questions they recognized as prob- 
lems before the citizens of the nation 
to-day. From questions demanding one- 
word answers they advanced to types re- 
quiring an organization of a range of 
facts. 

There was development also in the 
pupils’ abilities to solve questions pro- 
posed. They learned first to write down 
on the teacher’s demand a weak question 
outline and to follow it in studying and 
reciting. They ended with a very high 
type of integrated work; work in which 
questions and solutions continuously sup- 
ported and advanced one another. They 
learned to question one another and to 
use questions in organizing the problems, 
ideas, and difficulties in procedure which 
they wished to bring before the class. 
They learned to use questioning to ad- 
vance, restrain, and organize discussions 
in progress. The solving of their ques- 
tions necessitated mastery of skills essen- 
tial in using different types of printed 
matter and the various parts of a book. 
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It demanded ability to analyze a given 
portion and to synthesize facts from sev- 
eral different authorities. It required 
establishing the trustworthiness of the 
facts used. 

Growth was noticeable also with re- 
gard to formulating conclusions. Begin- 
ning without even the habit of listing 
related items, they came to make good 
sentence outlines of chapters read, of 
talks heard, of reports offered in class, 
of class discussions, and of reviews cov- 
ering long ranges of time and material. 
By May, the class managed for itself, 
as a matter of course, the processes of 
seeing relationships and formally organiz- 
ing results. 

A fifth line of development was traced 
in the growing ability to give skillful 
conscious attention to method. Such at- 
tention was found possible, necessary, and 
natural. Freedom of choice in subject 
matter and method carried with it the 
need of discussing critically how work 
had been done and how it should be 
done. When expected results did not 
come, criticizing methods used was im- 
perative. Having in mind a stock of 
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ideas about method was therefore im- 
portant. The field within which pupils 
planned gradually increased. First, 
questions, materials, and modes of pre- 
senting facts within very small units 
claimed their attention. Later came ap- 
plication of this planning to larger units 
and to different situations in the class 
hour. Evidence that they were seri- 
ously trying to modify their methods for 
the better accumulated and increased 
throughout the year’s record. 

The investigation therefore led to the 

following general conclusions: 

1. Children are capable of asking and 
answering for themselves good 
questions about history. 

2. Improvement in children’s skill in 
thinking about questions from his- 
tory is possible. 

3. Children’s attention to their own 
method of study is a factor in this 
improvement. 

4. Other values from the study of his- 
tory, as far as we are now measur- 
ing such values, are retained though 
the attention be chiefly on method 
of study. 


THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF CHILDREN OF FOREIGN 
PARENTAGE * 


HILE the immigrant in the 

United States has been studied by 
the sociologist and the educationist for 
many years, the psychologist has ap- 
proached this problem only recently. 
There is a vast literature of a sociologi- 
cal nature abounding in conflicting con- 
clusions and inferences. This present 
study was undertaken in an effort to test 
by experimental methods some of the im- 
plications of various interpretations con- 
cerning the possibilities of different 


immigrant groups for adjustment to 
American standards of life. 

Within the limits of this dissertation 
only a small part of the whole problem 
has been studied. No attempt has been 
made to touch upon the question of the 
inferiority or superiority of different 
races. Any experimental data obtained 
in the United States cannot contribute 
anything of importance to that problem, 
because such a study would require rela- 
tively equal samples of the different 


* By May Bere. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 154. 
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groups found in the nation as a whole. 
Any study of immigrant groups in the 
United States becomes an evaluation of 
the samplings found in this country and 
does not permit of conclusions concern- 
ing the nation as a whole. 

This study, then, attempts to estimate 
the mental caliber of the sampling that 
New York has received from certain 
European countries: Southern Italy, 
Russia, and Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia). 
School children rather than adults were 
selected because of the difficulty of mak- 
ing proper allowance for environmental 
factors in the case of the adult. 

Since a study of the relation between 
mental capacity and nationality involves 
a great many factors, an effort was made 
to control as many of these as possible. 
Thus, in this investigation, the individual 
testing was done with one hundred ten- 
year-old boys of each nationality studied. 
One sex was used in order not to con- 
fuse the factors of sex and nationality 
in the interpretation of differences. The 
schools from which the boys were se- 
lected were located in districts which 
approximated each other as far as pos- 
sible, from a social and economic stand- 
point. All of the children tested had 
been in the United States at least two 
years so that sufficient acquaintance with 
the English language was assured. 

To make proper allowance for the 
factors of environment, social data were 
obtained in regard to the occupation of 
the father, the economic status of the 
family, the length of residence of the 
parents in the United States, the educa- 
tional standing of the parents and the 
siblings, and the languages spoken in the 
home. These factors were then studied 
by comparing children of different na- 
tionalities, the various factors being kept 
constant; i.e., children of different na- 
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tionality but of parents of the same 
economic, occupational, or educational 
status. 

For the individual testing the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale 
and Pintner- Patterson Performance 
Tests were used; -for the group testing 
the National Intelligence Tests and the 
Pintner Non-Language Tests. Both ver- 
bal and non-verbal tests were selected, 
as many clinical workers have expressed 
the view that children of foreign par- 
entage are handicapped on verbal tests. 

An analysis of the test results obtained 
by the Stanford-Binet shows that the 
Hebrew group ranks highest with an 
average I. Q. of 98, the Bohemian second 
with an average I. Q. of 93, the 
Italian third with an average I. Q. of 
85. (Statistical analysis shows that the 
difference between any two of these 
groups is a reliable one.) On the Pintner- 
Patterson Performance Tests the Bo- 
hemian occupies first place, the Italian 
second, and the Hebrew third. This 
confirms an opinion often expressed that 
the Hebrew is “good with the abstract 
but poor with the concrete.” The Italian, 
however, who is reputed to be “apt with 
the concrete” does not show this ex- 
pected superiority on performance tests. 

When comparing children whose 
parents are of the same occupational 
status but of different nationality, we find 
that the Italian ranks lowest in each 
occupational division while the Bohemian 
and the Hebrew stand close together. 
In other words, the elimination of the 
difference in occupational status does not 
account for the differences between these 
three nationality groups. 

Similarly, when we equalize the ex- 
tent to which a foreign language is used 
in the home we still find that the He- 
brew and Bohemian groups stand close 
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together on the tests, while the Italian 
still falls considerably below either of 
them. It has often been said that the 
Italian ranks low on the Stanford-Binet 
because he hears a foreign language in 
his home; but when children of Italian 
parentage are compared with Bohemian 
and Hebrew children whose homes are 
equally foreign, we find that this con- 
clusion is not warranted: they still rank 
lower on the tests. A very careful study 
was made of the languages used in the 
home and the extent to which these chil- 
dren attend “Language Schools” after 
school hours. It was found that only 
one Italian child attended such a school, 
while 99 per cent of the Hebrew group 
and 38 per cent of the Bohemian group 
were in attendance. Yet the Italian 
child, while not making a definite effort 
to retain the language of his parents, 
grades lower than those who are being 
taught a second language. Furthermore, 
when a comparison is made of the parents 
of these children as to their length of 
residence in the United States (by the 
method of correlation) no relation is 
found between that factor and the men- 
tal test result. 

This analysis of outside factors, such 
as languages used in the home and the 
average length of residence of the par- 
ents, was made in an effort to arrive 
at a quantitative measure of the factors 
that influence the immigrant child’s mas- 
tery of English. This study does not 
give any evidence that differences as to 
language use, etc., can explain differences 
between children of foreign parentage. 

While the individual work was done 
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with one hundred ten-year-old boys of 
each nationality, a more extensive survey 
was made with Hebrew and Italian chil- 
dren by means of group tests. This work 
helped to_confirm the results obtained by 
individual testing. 

The mental test results of this inves- 
tigation, together with those of previous 
students, show that there are difterences 
in the mental caliber of the different 
nationalities in the United States. While 
there are large differences between the 
different nationalities, there is a wide 
range of ability in each nationality group 
which must not be overlooked. This 
variation in ability shows the fallacy of 
selecting an immigrant by the name of 
his group instead of on the basis of his 
own possible contribution by means of 
mental tests. 

This investigation shows that the three 
groups vary in average ability. Judged 
by the Stanford-Binet the Italian ranks 
lowest and is in agreement with the work 
of previous investigators. The Hebrew 
ranks first on the verbal material and 
lowest on the Performance Tests. The 
Bohemian ranks highest with the con- 
crete and occupies second place on the 
Stanford-Binet. These differences in the 
performance of each nationality show 
the importance of using a wide variety 
of tests. 

The study shows the complexity of the 
problem, the need for careful weighing 
of the many factors involved, and the 
danger of generalizing without taking 
into account the var.ous elements and 
difficulties of the situation. 
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Eno, Marion R.—Director of physical 
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education of girls, Staten Island Acad- 
emy, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Evons, Vardo—Teacher of mathematics, 
public school, Rockville Center, L. I. 

Fallgatter, Florence—Associate profes- 
sor of home economics, Mozatana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Feagley, Ethel M.—Librarian, Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feaster, Dorothy—Teacher of music 
and English, high school, Pearl River, 
N. Y. 

Fell, Florence E.—Teacher of mathe- 


matics, East High School, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 
Fisher, Hope—Principal of Bancroft 


School, Worcester, Mass. 

Fisher, Mary J.—Teacher of special 
class work, public schools, Summit, 
N. J. 

Fitzwarter, Aldace—Supervisor of 
physical education, Adkin district 
schools, Gary, W. Va. 

Foley, M. Frances—Teacher of physi- 
cal education for women, New Haven 
State Normal, New Haven, Conn. 

Forest, Ilse—Professor of child de- 
velopment, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Ford, Willard S.—Assistant professor 
of education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank, May—Director of practice 
house, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Frederick, Pauline M. Instructor in 
gymnastics and swimming, Kellogg 
School of Physical Education, Battle 
Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Fredericks, Victoria—Adviser to girls, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Friend, T. Marie—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, high school, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Gamble, Joseph N.—Teacher of general 
science, Columbus Junior High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Gannett, Anna Jeanette—Director, The 
Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 
Gardner, Claudia—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 
Garrett, Ruth M.—Teacher of educa- 
tional measurement, public school, 

York, Pa. 

Gates, Lillian H.—lInstructor in home 
economics, State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me. 

Gaunt, Hannah T.—Critic teacher of 
fifth grade, Oneonta Normal, One- 
onta, N. Y. 

Glenn, Vanessa—Supervisor of physi- 
cal education, East Orange, N. J. 
Gochnauer, Annie—Critic teacher of 
first grade, Normal School, Slippery 

Rock, Pa. 

Goold, M. Elizabeth—Critic teacher of 
English, Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

Gorham, W. C.—Professor of biology, 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Graves, Phyllis—Principal of Roxboro 
School, Cleveland Heights, O. 

Green, Mary Vance—Teacher of fine 
arts, Milwaukee University School, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Green, Mary McBurney—Instructor in 
physical education, Miss Chapin’s 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Griswold, Sylvia—Teacher of science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Groome, John P.—Principal of junior- 
senior -high school, Gloucester City, 
N. J. 

Gryting, Anna—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Gulden, Minerva L.—Teacher of ad- 
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vanced mathematics, York City High 
School, York, Pa. 

Gullickson, Otto A.—Supervisor of 
physical education, elementary and 
high schools, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hackett, Frederick W.—Head of his- 
tory department, St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass. 

Hackley, Nora E.—Rural director of 
education for Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Hague, Mary R.—Head of department 
of English, public schools, Westfield, 


N. J. 

Hall, Marietta—Supervisor of inter- 
mediate grades, city schools, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 

Hall, Maude—Head of English depart- 
ment, Maryland State Normal 


School, Towson, Md. 

Hale, Amy E.—Teacher of health edu- 
cation, normal school, Keene, N. H. 
Hammond, Katharine—Director of 
physical education for women, Fair- 
mont State Normal School, Fairmont, 

W. Va. 

Hanson, Anne C.—Teacher of fine arts, 
public schools, Woodlawn, Pa. 

Harper, Katharine—Director of cafe- 
teria, Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Harrison, Katheryn—Teacher of 
journalism, English, and _ publicity, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Harrison, Phebe—Instructor 
ing and literature, State 
School, Danbury, Conn. 

Hartman, Albert L.—Director of re- 
search, public schools, Montclair 
N. J. 

Hastie, Mabel—Critic teacher of home 
economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Hathcock, Louise—Instructor in Eng- 


in read- 
Normal 
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lish, Stephen F. Austin Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Heghinian, Marie—lInstructor ia physi- 
cal education, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Heiss, Elwood D.—Instructor in sci- 
ence, Milwaukee State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Hemenway, Homer S.—Superintendent 
of public schools, Shorewood, Wisc. 
Herbst, Constance L. Teacher of 
foods and clothing, practice high 

school, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Herrin, Therza—Instructor in nutrition, 
public schools, Newark, N. J. 

Hertzler, E. M.—Teacher of general 
science, junior high school, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

High, Leon C.—Principal of high school, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Hodgdon, Evelyn R.—lInstructor in 
rural department, State Argicultural 


School, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





Horrigan, Olive K.—Experimental 
work in physical education depart- 
ment, public schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Houseman, W. L.—Superintendent of 
public schools, Geneva, N. Y. 

Howlett, James D.—Director of 
personnel, Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

Huber, Josephine A.—Director of cafe- 
teria, Central Branch, Y. W. C. A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hutchin, Margaret—Supervisor of 
home economics, public schools, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Hutchinson, Pansy—Instructor in do- 
mestic art, Iowa State University, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Hysham, Julia—Instructor in English, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Ireland, Imogen B.—Director of music, 


Y. W. C. A., Washington, D. C. 
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Isham, Franklin H.—Teacher of 
mathematics in junior high school, 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

James, Margaret S.—Visiting superin- 
tendent of Friends’ schools, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
James, Mildred I—vVTeacher of mathe- 
matics, Woodrow Wilson High 


School, Portsmouth, Va. 

Jerrel, Louise—Dean of girls, Deer- 
field-Shields Township high school, 
Highland Park, IIl. 

Job, Leonard Bliss—Professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Jones, Alice E.—Americanization sec- 
retary, New York, City Baptist Mis- 
sion Board, New York, N. Y. 

Jonas, T. May—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, high school, Kendallville, Ind. 

Jones, Bertha M.—Practice house 
teacher, University of Tennéssee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Jones, Chandler T.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish and administrative assistant, 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
O. 

Jones, Vernon A.—Associate professor 
of educational psychology, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 

Keith, Lillian A.—-Psychological ex- 
aminer, Child Study Department, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Ruth—Field worker in child 
welfare and parent education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
la. 

Ketcham, Emily L.—Supervisor of 
nutrition, Syracuse Health Demon- 
stration, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kinard, Margaret C.—Teacher of 
Latin, Miss Wheeler’s School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Kirk, Bertha M.—lInstructor in physi- 
cal education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 
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Kirk, Hannah E.—Teacher of English, 
high school, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Kloppenburg, Eleanor—“Regular teach- 
er,” public school, Cleveland Heights, 
O. 

Krebiel, Ralph M.—Teacher of nature 
study and industrial arts, Out-Door 
School, Sarasota, Fla. 

Koegl, Mary T.—Teacher of German 
and English, Chancellor Junior High 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

Koster, Grace—Home 
agent in home 
County, N. J. 

Kraus, Rose M.—Teacher of primary, 
Miller School, Akron, O. 

Kyte, George C.—Associate professor 
of elementary education and super- 
vision, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lahr, Louise J.—Head of home econo- 
mics department, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Lane, Florence A.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, high school, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Laubenstein, Paul E.—Assistant profes- 
sor of biblical literature, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 

Lawrence, Helen—Director of music 
and secretary, Stone Street Presby- 
terian Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Leavitt, Lawrence G.—Teacher of his- 
tory and French, Tabor Academy, 
Marion, Mass. 

Lehr, Elizabeth—Assistant training 
teacher, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo. 

Lewis, Phebe—Teacher of eighth grade, 
Park School, Cleveland Heights, O. 
Lignell, Virginia—Teacher of fine arts, 
Tudor Hall School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


demonstration 


economics, Bergen 


Lindahl, Olive L.—Principal of public © 


school, Albertson, L. I. 


~- 


Long, Helen M.—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Loomis, Bertha L.—lInstructor in 
Latin and history, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 

Lounsbury, John L.—Principal of 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Luethemeyer, Doris—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, Park School, Cleveland, O. 

Lucas, Jean Williams Director of 
art, Penn Hall School for Girls, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Lyons, Katherine—Teacher of music, 
junior high school, Highland Park, 





N. J. 

MacDonald, Irene K.—Librarian, Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


MacDonald, Laura E.—Director of 
training class department, New York 
State School of Agriculture, Cobles- 
kill, N. Y. 

McDonald, Louise—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, high school, Goldsboro, N. C. 

McCrary, D. S.—Teacher of history, 
high school, Roselle Park, N. J. 

McIntosh, Anne—Teacher of English 
and speech, Hunter College High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

McLenaghen, Jessie L.—Provincial 
supervisor for British Columbia, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 

McNeil, Mellicent—Teacher of English, 
Slippery Rock Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

McMeen, Lola I.—Critic teacher of 
third grade, Ohio University, Athens, 
O. 

Mansfield, Lina Beers—Teacher of 
American children on sugar plantation, 
Tunuct, Cuba. 


Mantz, Medora N.—Inst:uctor in 
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physical education, New York State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Maple, Violet M.—Instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Margeson, A. E.—Supervising principal 
of Phelps Union and Classical School, 
Phelps, N. Y. 

Marshall, Mary E.—Primary  super- 
visor of public schools, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Martin, Marion M.—Instructor in 
physical education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Maxwell, Alma B.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Ashley Hall, Charleston, S. C. 

Medes, Elizabeth—Teacher of rt, 
State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Meier, Lois—Research assistant in 
health education, Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mendenhall, James E.—Assistant in 
department of measurements, Rick- 
alton Junior High School, Mapleton, 
N. J. 

Mentzer, Ethyl G.—Student worker in 
Baptist Church, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Metcalf, Lethe—Teacher of history, 
Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 

Metzker, Amalia L.—lInstructor in 
nursing procedure, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

Meyers, Timothy C.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Miller, Elna—State nutrition specialist, 
State College of North Dakota, 
Fargo, N. D. 

Miller, Joan Chaffe—Head of English 
department, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston, La. 

Mohr, Estell E.—Assistant in music 


education, State Teachers 
Greeley, Colo. 

Moore, Ethel M.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Moore, Olive E.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Haverford Township High 
School, Upper Darby Branch, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Morgan, Lucile—Supervisor of art, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Morris, Lyle—Assistant principal and 
dean of boys, Central High School, 
Superior, Wisc. 

Morrison, Howard Dean—Supervisor 
of instruction, junior schools, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Mott, Eleanor—Assistant 
Mankato State 
Mankato, Minn. 

Mullen, Edith E.—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, Western State Normal, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Myers, Charles E.—Research  secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Nelson, Olga—Head of Americaniza- 
tion work and of part-time work, 
public schools, Corning, N. Y. 

Nesbitt, Fantie—Critic teacher of second 
grade, Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

NeSmith, Ethel—Head of English de- 
partment, Bessie Tift College, For- 
syth, Ga. 

Newell, Annie C.—Teacher of first and 
second grade, Training School, Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 

Newton, Bennett J.—Dean of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

Oakes, Isola E.—Supervisor of physi- 
cal education, public elementary 
schools, South Orange and Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

O’Brien, Betty—Teacher of seventh and 


College, 


in English, 
Teachers College, 
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eighth 
Japan. 
Oglesby, Bess—Assistant to home econ- 


grades, American School, 


omics supervisor, State of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

Partenheimer, Margaret—Special music 
teacher, Lincoln School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Passmore, Dora V.—Teacher of foods, 
Harding Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Patterson, Maud 
mathematics, State 
Spearfish, S. D. 

Pease, Marion D.—Assistant professor 
of art, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Peters, Pauline—Teacher of psychology 
and methods, State Normal School, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Phelan, Anette M.-—Instructor in 
health education, Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Phillip, Kathleen—Critic 
eighth grade, Western 
Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Phillips, Marina—Assistant to superin- 
tendent of schools, Panama Canal 
Zone, Panama. 

Plan, Edith—Teacher of fourth grade, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Platt, Howard G.—lInstructor in social 
studies, Friends’ School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Powell, Mary Collins—Associate pro- 
fessor in department of physical edu- 
cation, State Teachers’ College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Pragst, Augusta—Teacher of technique 
in primary education, State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Price, Ruth I.—Instructor in physical 
education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Prickett, Elma—vTeacher of 


M.—tTeacher of 
Normal School, 


teacher of 
Michigan 


junior 


music, Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 

Ramsdell, Ethelyn—Teacher of draw- 
ing in the seventh and eighth grades, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Rappuhn, Hanna—Critic teacher of 
third grade, Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 

Reinings, Grace—Teacher of English, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, III. 

Relyea, Geo. L.—Teacher of manual 
training, Crawford High School, 
Crawford, N. J. 

Reynolds, Margery E.—lInstructor in 
music methods for supervisors, State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Richeson, John J.—Superintendent of 
public schools, Youngstown, O. 

Riedel, F. Atherton—Training teacher 
in science, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Roberts, Mary E.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Nishone Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Robinson, Clara L.—Director of parent 
education, School of Education, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Rocks, Howard O.—Registrar and pro- 
fessor of education, Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton, Mo. 

Roegge, Amy B.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, senior high school, Trenton, 





N. J. 
Rogers, Frank Wesley Teacher of 
mathematics, South Orange High 


School, South Orange, N. J. 
Rogers, F. R.—Assistant professor of 
school administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 
Rosebrook, Mary Corinne—Teacher of 
Latin, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y. 
Ross, Clay C.—Professor of psychol- 
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ogy, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Ross, Ian H.—Teacher of history, 
Punahon School, Honolulu, T. H. 
Royce, Helen B.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, The Unquora School, Bridge- 

port, Conn. 

Ritter, Margaret H.—Instructor in 
general chemistry, Framingham Nor- 
mal, Framingham Center, Mass. 

Sanders, William L.—Dean of men, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O. 

Sartorius, Mrs. Ina C.—Research assist- 
ant, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 

Satterwhite, Marion B.—Head of art 


department, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Sawyer, Marjorie—Director of pub- 


licity, Harding High School, Wood- 
lawn, Pa. 

Schairer, Eva S.—Associate professor 
and director of home economics, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Schwartz, H. M.—Head of educational 
administration department, St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Scranton, Clara—Supervisor of art, 
State Normal School for Teachers, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Shaw, Robert W.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

Sidelinger, Mabel F.—Teacher of third 
grade, The Potomac School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Simley, Irvin T.—Superintendent of 
city schools, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Slade, Virginia—School __ counsellor, 
North Carolina College for Women, 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Smith, Hubert H.—Supervising prin- 
cipal, Schools of Township, Ham- 
monton, N. J. 
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Smith, Marion—lInstructor in physical 
education, Centenary Academy, 
Shreveport, La. 

Smith, Maurice L.—Professor of rural 
education, Central Michigan Normal 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Smyer, Lois—Dean of girls, Woodlawn 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Snow, Isabel L.—Assistant in kinder- 
garten, Bronxville public _ school, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Spicer, E. Grant—Physical director and 
instructor in mathematics, The Great 


Neck Preparatory School, Great 
Neck, L. I. 
Squires, Martha C.—Commissionaire, 


department of education cafeterias, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Starrett, Nellie H.—Critic teacher of 
history, State Normal School, Gene- 
seo, N. Y. 

Steele, Robert M.—Principal of State 
Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 

Stevenson, Ailsie M.—lInstructor in 
home economics, Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Strain, Thora—Teacher of household 
arts, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 

Streitz, Ruth—Associate professor of 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Stone, Virginia E. Director of ele- 
mentary school, Community School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Strong, Sara L.—Supervisor, Hunter- 
don County, Flemington, N. J. 

Stratton, Mary A.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Shady Hill Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Stull, Josephine—Teacher 
economics, Wilkes-Barre 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





of home 
School, 
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Swenarton, Jane J.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Taft, Linwood—Assistant professor of 
education, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thatcher, Harold W.—Instructor in 
English, Asheville School, Asheville, 
N. C. 

Thompson, C. C.—Superintendent of 
schools, Meriden, Conn. 

Thompson, Helen—Research associate 
in statistics, Yale Psycho-Clinic, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Townsend, Florine—Instructor in psy- 
chology, State Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Troy, J. Corinne—Instructor in cook- 
ery, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Troxell, Eleanor—Supervisor of pri- 
mary, Montclair State Normal, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Troxel, Susan G.—Supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Turner, F. Hill—Business manager, 
Guilford College, Guilford, N. C. 

Ullin, Anna—Teacher of French and 
English, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Vanderslice, H. R.—Superintendent of 
schools, Woodlawn, Pa. 

Van Horn, Rua—Teacher training and 
state supervision, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Viele, Ada B.—Principal of elementary 
school, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Vernon, Dorothy—lInstructor in home 
economics, Woodlawn High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Vincent, R. P.—Assistant professor of 
science, Slippery Rock State Normal, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Voorus, Clara B.—Critic teacher of 
arithmetic and English, Cortland 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Walker, Effie L.—Instructor in history, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walston, Katherine—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Linden High School, Linden, 
a 

Ward, Mary Christine—Critic teacher 
of second grade, Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Ward, Persis L.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Franklin Public School, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Ware, Emma L.—Teacher of high 
school history and junior high school 
English, Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Waring, Ethel B.—Assistant professor 
of educatioa, University of lowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Way, Edna M.—Assistant professor of 
fine arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Weldon, Marie—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Wells, Guy H.—Dean of Georgia 
Normal College, Statesboro, Ga. 

White, Eva L.—Supervisor of primary, 
Normal School, Salem, Ore. 

Whitman, Florence—Supervisor of 
kindergarten, Oswego Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Willard, Dudley W.—aAssistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wilson, Frank T.—Instructor in psy- 
chology, State Normal School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Wilson, Helen—Rural supervisor, 
Wayne County, North Carolina, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
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Wood, Ruth B.—Director, Maternity grade, demonstration, public schools, 
Center Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wolf, Gertrude—Head of mathematics 
department, high school, Ridgewood, Yates, Leah—Teacher of fifth and 
N. J. sixth grades, Brookside School, Mont- 


Worfel, Georgia—Teacher of first clair, N. J. 





